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PHRENOLOGY APPLIED TO 
a! / PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


NUMBER Il. 

In our article in the August number, we 
endeavored to define what we understand by 
edueation, embracing physical training, the 
development of the different faculties and 
classes of faculties, and also their perversion 
by improper training. We also endeavored 
to point out some of the errors of mental 
philosophers in treating upon mind, and con- 
sequently the impossibility of deducing from 
their systems correct ideas of education. On 
the contrary, we attempted to show that 
Phrenology, by making us acquainted with 
the fundamental powers of the mind, and 
teaching us at once the peculiar tastes and 
talents of each individual, would become the 
great educator of parents and teachers, and 
enable them to direct their efforts correctly 
| in the education and training of the young. 





We now propose to give some practical 
hints for the application of Phrenology to 
domestic and scholastic education. 

The first and most imperative of. human 
wants is nourishment. To this duty of eat- 
ing and drinking, nature has kindly added 
pleasure. To eat right, as to quality of food, 
as to quantity, and the proper time for taking 
it, is one of the most important lessons re- 
lating to our physical being. Society has 
wept and groaned over the desolations of 
perverted appetite, until the entire doctrine 
of total depravity has appeared to concen- 
trate upon the single faculty of AumenrtivE- 
NESS. 

Children inherit the tendency to these 
abuses of appetite from parents who have been 
ignorantly steeped with tea, coffee, tobacco, 
alcohol, and surfeited with rich, concentrated 
diet. It is but a few years since society 
found out that alcohol was not only unneces- 
sary but alarmingly destructive to life, and 
we regret that but few, compared with the 
mass of mankind, are convinced that tea, 
coffee, tobacco, and rich food, are almost 
equally destructive to health and happiness. 
Alcohol sets thé nerves on fire, and makes 
man & maniac, a demon, or a fool, and there- 
by its effects are more palpable than other 
forms of intemperance; but the others sap 


the foundations of health, shatter the nerves — 


gradually, and derange all the organic func- 
tions, if indulged in to excess, just as surely 
as alcohol. How common are now the com- 
plaints of dyspepsia, disease of the liver, 
scrofula, palpitation of the heart, and nerv- 
ousness, which produce irritability, despond- 





ency, loss of memory, insanity, and death- 
Mankind have received a sore lesson on the 
score of appetite, but it has been “a dear 
school,” in which those are wise who profit 
by its teachings; but those are still wiser who 
learn temperance by their example, or by 
studying the laws of their being. 

It will take several generations of temper- 
ate parentage, and a thorough application of 
correct training, to rid mankind of the dele- 
terious effects of past intemperance. To a 
great extent, alcohol has been laid aside by 
decent people, and we rejoice that thousands 
have discarded tea and coffee, and the bulk 
of their meat diet—yet we are a nation of 
chewers and walking smoke-houses. In the 
gentlemen’s cabin of one of our ferry-boats, 
we counted twenty-one men, nineteen of 
whom were smoking. Boys of six to twelve 
years old are imitating adults in this most 
destructive practice. Some of our most 
earnest temperance lecturers, having given up 
alcohol, have fallen upon tobacco as a substi- 
tute for rum, and are most inveterate smokers, 
not aware that they are still abusing ALIwENT- 
IVENESS, and are just as intemperate as be- 
fore, even though tobacco does not make 
them squander their property in a lump, whip 
their wives, or send them at once to the prison 
or the mad-house. 

As the abuse of appetite in the use of to- 
bacco is ten times more universal than rum- 
drinking at 'this day, it is working more ruin 
to health and happiness than alcohol, and 
what makes the matter worse, men are not 
aware of it, nor does society, as in respect to 
alcohol, stamp its use with disgrace. The 
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whole system of intemperance is a wrong ed- 
ucation of one of our primary faculties. 
Pamper the appetite of a child, let him be 
nursed or fed for the headache, for every 
hurt, or disappointment, and in a short time 
an unnatural fever and craving are produced 
in the stomach and in the organ of Atiment- 
IveNEss, which make market for candies, that 
bane and curse of juveniles; next come nuts, 
cigars, and rum. With such early training, 
what wonder is it that they rush to the bot- 
tle, and hug the viper till they die ? 

The rules for training this faculty are few 
and simple. Plain diet; that which is easy 
of digestion, not spiced, compounded, and 
concentrated ; vegetables and fruit, and these 
taken in moderate quantity, and not more 
than three times a day, and never in the 
evening just before retiring. Nothing, how- 
ever delicious, should be taken between meals, 
but should be made a part of the regular 
meal, and the time of eating should be as 
uniform as possible. The ox, left to roam 
the fields at will, and seek his natural food, 
never over eats, and rarely exhibits symptoms 
of disease during his whole life. He is not 
artificial in his habits, and his appetite, guided 
by instinct, not pampered by cooking and 
fashion, remains unperverted. 

Nature has established the physical laws 
which govern man as well as animals, and if 
man would use reason as unerringly as the 
animal follows his instincts, he might enjoy 
like health. 

The organ of Atmentiveness is located 
just forward of where the top of the ear is 
joined to the head, and is indicated by width 
and fullness at that region. For an illustra- 
tion of this organ large, we refer the reader 
to the portrait of Louis XVIIL, on the first 
page of the July number, and to the descrip- 
tion of his character. 





COMBATIVENESS LARGE 
This portrait represents a person very fond 
| of attack and opposition ; and the develop- 
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ment is indicated by width and fullness up- 
ward and backward of the top of the ears, 
where figure 6 is seen This faculty imparts 
a bold, resolute, courageous spirit, gives in- 
trepidity and presence of mind in times of 
danger, and nerves one to encounter opposi- 
tion and drive onward to success. We would 
not crush and suppress this organ, nor that 
of Desrructivenrss even when large, but 
train them to act in obedience to, and in har- 
mony with, the other faculties. We would 
make of them a team, and harness them to 
Benevo.ence, ConscrENTIoUsSNESS, CoN- 
STRUCTIVENESS, and the intellectual faculties. 
The energies of those faculties may be legiti- 
mately worked off upon laborious pursuits 
requiring force, and thus they become indis- 
pensably useful. If you have a high-tem- 
pered boy, give him plenty of hard work to 
use up his superabundant energy. But it is 
the perversion of these faculties that produces 
fighting, wrangling, and wrath. 

As soon as a child is old enough to show 
anger should the education of that faculty 
begin. The element of mind arises some- 
times from ComBATIVENEsS alone, and some- 
times it is connected with Desrructivensss, 
when it assumes a spirit of severity and ma- 
liciousness. It is the nature of mind to be 
affected with feelings corresponding to those 
which are exercised toward us, or in our 
presence. MuIrTHFULNESS excites merriment 
—AbDHESIVENEssS awakens affection—Se.r- 
Estzem arouses dignity — BenEvoLENcE 
moves us to sympathy, and anger excites an- 
ger. If a child shows anger, it awakens the 
same feeling in the parent, especially if the 
child be old enough to understand that it is 
wrong; but we have seen parents become ir- 
ritated by the anger of children six months 
old, and treat them harshly, and even whip 
them severely. This manifestation of anger 
by the parent makes the child still worse, by 
adding fuel to the flame, and the organs of 
Compativeness and Desrructivensss be- 
come enlarged and inflamed, and as they in- 
crease in age, and ripen in such experiences, 
they become quarrelsome, turbulent, and 
cruel, and seem to feel a kind of satanic de- 
light in fighting and tormenting others. A 
little girl in Massachusetts, four years old, 
was found to have excessive Destructive- 
yess and Comparivensss, and on examina- 
tion of the heads of the father and mother, 
and another child younger, it was found that 
neither one had these organs more than me- 





dium. This excited surprise, and it was sug- 
gested that the child had been irritated in 
her training. “That is too true,” replied the 
mother, “I had seen, while teaching school, 
such lax parental discipline that I determined 
if I ever had children, I would begin in sea- 
son and make them gostraight. According- 
ly, this girl being my first, I begun early to 
make her toe the mark, and used to train and 
whip her for every little misdemeanor, and 
she has become fretful, peevish, and violent 
in her temper, and whipping now only makes 
her worse. A few days since, I lost my pa- 
tience and gave her a severe whipping, and 
the moment I let her go, she seized the tongs, 
and with a single blow broke the back of her 
pet cat that was sitting quietly by the fire. 
As soon as her anger had sutsided, she 
mourned piteously for the death of her pet. 
She is a very bad child when angry, and I 
don’t know what I shall do with her. But 
I have taken a different course with my other 
child, and she is easily managed, though no 
more amiable than the oldest once was.” 


“A soft answer turneth away wrath, but 
grievous words stir up strife,” is a proverb 
full of truth and sound philosophy, and em- 
bodies the true theory of training Desrruct- 
IveNEess and Compartiveness. Never allow 
yourself to become angry with a person whose 
anger you would control. No person can 
govern others who cannot govern himself, 
and self-control is the implement of victory. 
An irritable child often inherits this quality 
from an equally irritable parent, and is rather 
to be pitied than censured for this state of 
mind. How ill-adapted is such a mother, 
who will not control her anger, to manag 
such a child! It is like laying fire on a blis- 
ter, and makes a bedlam of their home. Such 
a child should be fed with cooling and plain 
diet, and all its treatment be of the kindest 
character. Let soothing tones and amiable 
language be addressed to it, and its ebullitions 
of passion will subside ; when a steady and 
efficient rebuke may be addressed to its moral, 
intellectual, and social nature, which will for- 
tify them against the rebellious faculties, and 
aid them in their power to quell the next mu- 
tiny among the faculties. This will exercise 
the restraining faculties, and awaken in the 
child the power and habit of self-control. It 
is like pouring oil on troubled waters, to 
speak to an angry child in a calm, steady, 
unruffied tone, in the language of reason, 
benevolence, and affection. But to speak in 
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anger so as to excite wrath increases the tem- 
pest, while the other course subdues the storm 
by promoting the activity of an opposite class 
of faculties. 


There are two excellent modes of manag- 
ing children excited with anger. The first 
is, by withdrawing the mind from the object 
of anger. If the child be young, how easy 
it is to call up something interesting to its 
other faculties—when older, how easy to re- 
late a story, made up for the occasion if need 
be, in which its own angry conduct is shown 
up in such a light as to make it appear im- 
proper or ridiculous! We have seen a child 
in one minute change from rage to laughter 
at its folly for being angry, under the ingen- 
ious treatment of an amiable sister or judicious 
mother, in the exercise of self-control. An- 
other excellent mode to cool the rage of an- 
ger is, to pour cold water upon the refractory 
child, which works like a charm. This must 
be done in all calmness, candor, and kindness, 
as you would administer medicine, and while 
it subdues the anger in half the time that it 
takes to conquer with the whip, it leaves no 
ill effect upon the mind of the subject. And 
when the mind of the child is restored to its 
balance, it is easy to reason with its intellect, 
or reprove it through the moral feelings, or 
awaken the affection, the sympathy, or the 
dignity of the child, in reprehension of its 
conduct, thus implanting in its mind a just 
appreciation of character, and ability and in- 
clination to suppress its passions. 


A boy in Connecticut, fifteen years old, 
had been flogged and harshly treated at home 
and at school, until he had become reckless 
and lost his self-respect. So bad was he that 
he was refused by his native district the priv- 
ilege of attending school. His father went 
to a neighboring district, and desired the 
teacher, who had great success in ruling the 
worst boys by kindness, to try his son. The 
teacher lent him an interesting book, and 
told him he might read the first day, and 
not commence his studies until he had be- 
come acquainted with the school. At night 
he told him that he thought him capa- 
ble of becoming one of the best scholars in 
the school, and that if he would try to excel, 
he would give him every opportunity, and en- 
able him to disappoint the expectations of 
every body. The boy opened his eyes in 
amazement that any person should speak 
kindly to, and seem interested in him, For 
several weeks he seemed to forget his way- 





ward habits, and bent his mind to his books 
with remarkable success, to the surprise of 
all; when one day he became angry because 
the teacher could not, at the moment, aid 
him to solve.a problem. He angrily laid 
aside his books, and when the teacher was at 
leisure and offered to help him, he said he 
did not wish it. When the school closed for 
the day, the boy was requested to remain, 
doubtless expecting a flogging as in former 
times, but what was his surprise when the 
teacher quietly took a seat by his ‘side and 
said :—“Thomas, I had thought you desirous 

and determined to be a good boy, and have 

so stated to all your acquaintances, at which 

they seemed to rejoice. Must I now go and 

tell them that my hopes are crushed, and that 

all my kindness and efforts to help you in 

your studies are lost ?” 


Thomas wept under this appeal, for he had 
expected the whip, or expulsion from the 
school, and from that hour his reformation 
was confirmed. This was fifteen years since, 
and a better scholar, ora more worthy young 
man cannot be found in that region. He re- 
gards his teacher as his savior, and dates the 
turning point of his life and character to that 
hour with the teacher at the close of the 
school on that eventful day. 

Now, suppose that teacher had allowed 
his anger to have been provoked by the boy’s 
sullen insolence, and, like others, scolded, 
whipped, and censured him. Instead of 
arousing his Benevotence and FRienpsHip, 
and awakening his dormant ambition to desire 
the good opinion of others, and to ae 


himself, he would have gone out fi 
| an outcast and an Ishmael ! 
PHY A 
GALL. 


cit discoveries in science give to the names 
and*haracter of the discoverers, an interest and 
importance in the public mind, of higher import, 
and longer duration, than that of any other class of 
men. Their names are registered in the archives 
of progress and improvement, and cherished by the 
ripest and purest minds, with the sciences they 
brought to light. Let animal propensity and selfish 
ambition deify the sons of Mars, and rear monuments 
to perpetuate their memory; but what exalted 
mind would not crave the renown of a Newton or 
a Gall, to all the honor of warriors from Alexander 
to the present hour? The warrior as often strug- 
gles against right, and justice, and liberty, as in 
their behalf, and always spreads death and desola- 
tion in his track ; while the man of science labors, 
not for a single nation, or a single age, but for the 











whole human race, and for all time. While the 
planets course their orbits, and nature is illuminated 
by the sun, and held in its order by universal grav- 
itation ; while the human heart pulsates, and the 
human mind sits enthroned in its “ dome of thought,” 
so long shall mankind revere the names of Coper- 
nicus and Gallileo, Newton and Harvey, and Gall 
and Spurzheim. 


If the author of a poem, whose sentiments com- 
mand admiration, creates a desire in the reader not 
only to see a portraiture of his features, but to learn 
all that pertains to his life and labors; how much 
more those who, like Gall, removed the veil that 
in all past time had hidden the empire of mind? 
A perfect revolution in mental philosophy cannot 
fail to awaken in every thoughtful mind an earnest 
interest in the mental peculiarities of its projector, 
and the processes, labors and trials which attended 
its development. 


Blended, as such a vast discovery necessarily is 
with the life and character of its author, the two, 
to make the sketch complete, should be treated to- 
gether. To do this well of Dr. Gall, and the noble 
science of Phrenology which is coupled with his 
name, would require a volume. We are compelled, 
therefore, tu give such rapid glances at both as will 
come within our limits. 

Frangois Josera Gat was born at Ticfenbrunn, 
in the Grand Duchy of Baden—one of the German 
States—on the 9th of March,1757. His father was 
a merchant, and mayor of his village, and being of 
the Catholic faith, had intended his son for the cler- 
ical profession in that church. Early attention was 
therefore given to his education. He was placed, 
in his ninth year, under the tuition of an uncle, a 
clergyman, where he remained for several years, 
a dilligent and successful scholar. His studies were 
afterwards pursued at Baden, then at Bucksall, and 
also at Strasburgh. Gall was more distinguished, 
as a student, fur solidity of talent, and originality 
of mind, than for sprightliness and brilliancy. As 
a literary scholar, he was respectable, but his forte 
was in branches involving science and philosophy ; 
here he met no superiors of his age. His passion 
for the study of nature led him to the fields and 
forests to make observations on insects, birds, and 
other tribes of the animal kingdom. This innate 
spirit of inquiry, thus early manifested, was the key 
to all his future discoveries. His passion for nature 
bad led him in the direction of anatomy and physi- 
ology, and having no inclination for the clerical pro- 
fession, he chose medical science, on his coming to 
manhood, as his profession. In 1781 he repaired 
to the Medical School of Vienna, the capital of 
Austria, then distinguished as the first school in 
central Europe, which afforded him very superior 
advantages for obtaining the most thorough medi- 
cal education. Having completed his studies at the 
University, Gall established himself in his profes- 
sion at Vienna. Fifteen years afterwards, in 1796, 
at the age of thirty-eight, he commenced giving 
public lectures on his new discoveries respecting the 
functions of the brain. 

To show our readers-the sincerity and candor of 
Dr. Gall, and the integrity with which he followed 
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truth in making his great discoveries, we make a 
few extracts from his own account of his course. 

“From my earliest youth, I lived in the bosom 
of my family, composed of several brothers and 
sisters, and in the midst of a great number of com- 
panions and school-mates. Each of these individ- 
uals had some peculiarity, talent, propensity, or 
faculty, which distinguished him from the others. 
This diversity determined our indifference, or our 
mutual affection or aversion, as well as our con- 
tempt, our emulation, and our connections. In 
childhood, we are rarely liable to be led astray by 
prejudice ; we take thingsasthey are. Among our 
number, we soon formed our judgment who was 
virtuous or inclined to vice, modest or arrogant, 
frank or deceitful, a truth-teller or a liar, peaceable 
or quarrelsome, benevolent, good or bad. Some 
were distinguished for the beauty of their penman- 
ship; some by their facility in calculation ; others 
by their aptitude to acquire history, philosophy, or 
languages. One shone in his composition by the 
elegance of his periods ; another had always a dry, 
harsh style; another reasoned closely, and expressed 
himself with force. A large number manifested a 
talent or taste for subjects not within our assigned 
course, Some carved, or drew well ; some devoted 
their leisure to painting, or in the cultivation of a 
small garden, while their comrades were engaged 
in noisy sports; others enjoyed roaming in the 
woods, hunting, seeking birds’ nests, collecting flow- 
ers, insects, or shells. Thus each one distinguished 
himself by his proper characteristic; and I never 
knew an instance, when one who had been a cheat- 
ing, faithless companion one year, became a true 
and faithful friend the next.” 

The scholars with whom young Gall experienced 
the greatest difficulty in competing in verbal mem- 
ory, were distinguished for large, prominent eyes, 
while he was their superior in original composition. 
This verbal talent and appearance of the eye he 
found to be the same not only in all the early 
schools he attended, but when he entered the uni- 
versity he at once selected every student who was 
gifted in this respect, but he found them by no 
means equally talented on other subjects. He con- 
tinued to make observations on this point, and was 
led to conclude that there must be a connection in 
nature between memory of words and prominent 
eyes. If memory of words was indicated by an 
external sign, he conceived that the same might be 
true of other intellectual powers; and every per- 
son having any remarkable faculty became objects 
of his critical study. 

By degrees, he discovered external characteristics, 
indicating a talent for Painting, Music, and Mechan- 
ism. He observed, that persons remarkable for de- 
termination of character, had a particular part of 
the head very largely developed. This fact led 
him to look to the head for the signs of the Moral 
sentiments. He never conceived, for a moment, 
that the sku/l was the cause of different talents, as 
some have represented ; he referred to the brain 
for the influence, whatever it was. 

“In following out, by observations, the principle 
which accident had thus suggested, he for some 
time encountered difficulties of the greatest magni- 





tude. Hitherto he had been altogether ignorant of 
the opinions of Physiologists touching the brain, 
and of Metaphysicians respecting the mental facul- 
ties, and had simply observed nature.” When he 
began to enlarge his acquaintance with books, he 
found the most extraordinary conflict of opinions 
prevailing among writers on the human mind, all 
of whom differed from himself—and this, for the 
moment, made him hesitate about the correctness 
of his own observations. He found that, by almost 
general consent, the moral sentiments had been lo- 
cated in some of the organs of the chest and abdo. 
men; and, that while Pythagoras, Plato, Galen, 
Haller, and some other physiologists, placed the 
soul or intellect in the brain, Aristottle placed it in 
the heart, Van Helmont in the stomach, Descartes 
and his followers in the pineal gland, and Drelin- 
court and others in the cerebellum. 

“ He observed, also, that the greater number of 
Philosophers and Physiologists asserted, that all 
men are born with equal mental faculties ; and that 
the differences observable among them are owing 
either to education, or to the accidental circumstan- 
ces in which they are placed.” 

He observed, however, that his brothers and sis- 
ters, who were educated alike, still showed diversi- 
ties of talent and character, yet “he encountered in 
books a still greater obstacle to his success in de- 
terming the external signs of the mental powers. 
He found that, instead of faculties for languages, 
drawing, distinguishing places, music, and mechan- 
ical arts, corresponding to the different talents which 
he had observed in his school-fellows, Metaphysi- 
cians spoke only of general powers, such as percep- 
tion, conception, memory, imagination, and judg- 
ment ; and when he endeavored to discover exter- 
nal signs in the head, corresponding to these general 
faculties, or to determine the correctness of the 
physiological doctrines regarding the seat of the 
mind, as taught by the authors already mentioned, 
he found perplexities without end, and difficulties 
insurmountable. 


* Dr. Gall, therefore, abandoning every theory and 
bidceuieived opinion, gave himself up entirely to 
thé obsérvation@of nature. Being physiciqn to a 


ldnatic asylum at Viennahe had op ities of 
making observations on the ,ins He yisited 
prisons and schools ; he was introduced te the courts 


of princes, to colleges, and to the seats of justices 
and whenever he heard of an individual | distin- 
guished in any particular way, either by remarka- 
ble endowment or deficiency, he studied the devel- 
opment of his head. In this manner, by an almost 
imperceptible induction, he conceived himself war- 
ranted in believing that particular mental powers 
are indicated by particular configurations of the 
head. 

“The successive steps by which Dr. Gall pro- 
ceeded in his discoveries, are particularly worthy 
of attention. He did not, as many have imagined, 
first dissect the brain, to discover the seats of the 
mental powers; neither did he, as others have con- 
ceived, first map out the skull into various compart- 
ments, and assign a faculty to each, according as 
his imagination led him to conceive the place ap- 
propriate to the power. On the contrary, he first 





observed a concomitance between particular talents 
and dispositions, and particular forms of the head ; 
he next ascertained, by removal of the skull, that 
the figure and size of the brain are indicated by 
these external forms ; and it was only after these 
facts were determined, that the brain was minutely 
dissected, and light thrown upon its structure.” 

We know not which most to admire, the faithful- 
ness and integrity of Dr. Gall in following nature in 
prosecuting his observations, or his modesty and 
prudence in waiting more than twenty years with 
a mass of facts in his possession, before he ventured 
to present his views to the public. He had the 
best facilities for making researches, in an extensive 
practice as a physician at Vienna; he had gained 
a high rank as a man of science; counted among 
his associates the first men of the nation, and was 
intimately connected with several public institu- 
tions. From the commencement of his lectures in 
1796 to 1802, he was listened to by audiences the 
most intelligent and respectable. Prince Metter- 
nich was a pupil of Dr. Gall, and afterwards, when 
ambassador to Napoleon in Paris, he renewed his 
acquaintance with him. Scientific men who ad- 
mired his lectures, published reports of them in 
different journals, but a jealous, intriguing, and un- 
talented physician, and an ignorant, bigoted clergy, 
represented to the Emperor of Austria that Dr. 
Gall’s views were dangerous to good morals and 
religion. A similar clergy and like bigoted para- 
sites of tyranny made similar representations re- 
specting the discovery of Astronomy, but did not 
stop the motion of the planetary system, nor prevent 
the doctrine from becoming universal. 

On the 9th of January, 1802, an edict was issued 
prohibiting all lectures, unless special permission 
was obtained from the public authorities. Dr. Gall 
and his friends remonstrated with the officers of 
government, but in vain, All prospect of teaching 
and defending publicly his discoveries being cut 
off in Austria, he determined to seek a country 
whose government was less tyranical. 

Although he had passed the meridian of life, and 
spent the best of his days in Vienna, and had hoped 
there to live, labor, and die in peace, yet “aura 
was dearer to him than ease, pleasure, wealth or 
honor.” He preferred to make the immense sacri- 
fice of an extensive and lucrative professional prac- — 
tice and public confidence, and break away from 
his acquaintances and relatives, and leave his ex- 
tensive and invaluable cabinet of Phrenological 
specimens which it had cost him thirty years to 
collect rather than to yield his great discovery to 
be crushed by bigotry, corruption and tyranny. 

On the 6th of March, 1805, Dr. Gall bade adieu 
to Vienna, accompanied by Dr. Spurzheim, who had 
now been with him nearly five years. They visited 
Berlin, and continued their tour—repeating their 
lectures and anatomical demonstrations in more 
than thirty towns of Germany, Prussia, Holland, 
and Switzerland, and arrived at Paris in November, 
1807. In these travels, says Dr. Gall, I experienced 
everywhere the most flattering reception. Sover- 
eigns, ministers, philosophers, legislators, artists, 
seconded my designs on all occasions, augmenting 
my collection, and furnishing me everywhere with 
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new observations, The circumstances were too fa- 
vorable to permit me to resist the invitations which 
came to me from most of the Universities. The 
journey afforded me the opportunity of studying 
the organization of a great number of men of emi- 
nent talents, and of others extremely limited, and 
I had the advantage of observing the difference be- 
tween them. I gathered innumerable facts in the 
schools and int he great establishments of education, 
in the asylums for orphans and foundlings, in insane 
hospitals, houses of correction, prisons, judicial 
courts, and even in places of execution ; the multi- 
plied researches on suicides, idiots, and madmen, 
have contributed greatly to correct and confirm my 
opinions.” 

On the 17th of April, Dr. Gall made his celebra- 
ted visit to the prison of Berlin, in company with 
the directing commissaries, officers, counsellors, 
medical inspectors, &c. In their presence, he ex- 
amined over two hundred prisoners, selected and 
arranged into separate classes those convicted of 
murder, robbery, theft, &c. ; and stated many things 
with remarkable correctness concerning their pre- 
vious history and character. His visit to the for- 
tress of Spandeau was no less interesting. Here 
he examined over four hundred convicts, and was 
equally successful in detecting the crimes for which 
they were imprisoned, and delineating their gene- 
ral characters. Reports of these visits were pub- 
lished in various periodicals, and created great sen- 
sation in many parts of Europe. 

From the arrival of Gall in Paris in November, 
1807, he made that city his permanent residence. 
Assisted by Dr. Spurzheim, he gave his first course 
of lectures in Paris during the first two months af- 
ter their arrival, and created the most profound 
sensation among the learned. “Every one seemed 
eager to see the men who, as they supposed, could 
tell their fortunes by their heads,” and they were 
feted and carressed by ali classes. The national pride 
of the learned men of France, backed by the preju- 
dice and jealousy of Napoleon, who held philoso- 
phy in horror, raised an opposition to the innova- 
tion of the German doctors, because it appeared 
humiliating to the learned to be taught by foreign- 
ers. In 1808, Gall and Spurzheim presented to 
the French Institute a memoir on the anatomy of 
the brain. The great Cuvier was at the,head of a 
committee appointed to report on the same, and 
for the reasons above stated, his report was not fa- 
vorable, though he acknowledged that their memoir 
was by far the most important which had occupied 
their attention, and also in private, that he was 
fully convinced of the truth of their discoveries. 
That he was a Phrenologist there can be no doubt. 


In 1809, Gall and Spurzheim commenced pub- 
lishing their magnificent work, entitled “The Ana- 
tomy and Physiology of the Nervous System in 
general, and of the Brain in particular; with Ob- 
servations on the possibility of ascertaining several 
Intellectual and Moral disposition of Man and Ani- 
mals, by the configuration of their Heads.” Four 
volumes, folio, with an Atlas of 100 plates. Price 
1,000 francs. This great work was continued, by 
their united exertions, to the completion of two and 
a half volumes, and was finished by Gall in 1819. 
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In the meantime, he labored and lectuted mostly 
to medical students and literary and scientific men. 
Spurzheim left Paris for Great Britain, in 1813, and 
from that period they pursued their researches sep- 
arately. 

In 1826, there appeared in an English periodical 
a communication from a gentleman visiting France, 
descriptive of the appearance and habits of Dr. 
Gall, a few extracts from which will be read with 
interest. 

“I found Dr. Gall to be a man of middle stature, 
of an outline well proportioned, and possessed of 9 
capacious head and chest. The peculiar brilliancy 
of his penetrating eye left an indellible impression. 
The general impression that a first glance was cal- 
culated to convey, would be, that he was a man of 
originality and depth of mind, possessing much ur- 
banity, with some self-esteem and inflexibility of 
design. 

“ After presenting my letters of introduction, in 
the morning, he showed me into a room, the walls 
of which were covered with bird-cages, and. the 
floor with dogs, cats, dc, Observing that I was 
surprised at the number of his companions, he re- 
marked—‘ All you Englishmen take me for a bird- 
catcher; I am sure you feel surprised that I am 
not differently made to any of you, and that I 
should employ my time in talking to birds. Birds, 
sir, differ in their dispositions like men ; and if they 
were but of more consequence, the peculiarity of 
their characters would have been as well delineated. 
Do you think, says he, turuing his eyes to two beau- 
tiful dogs at his feet, which were endeavoring to 
gain his attention—do you think th..t these little 
pets possess pride and vanity like man?’ ‘Yes, I 
said; ‘I have observed their vanity frequently.’ 





‘ We will call both feelings into action,’ said he ; he 
then carressed the whelp, and took it into his arms ; 
‘mark his mother’s offended pride,’ said he, as she 
was walking quietly across the chamber to her mat ; 
‘do you think she will come, if I call her? ‘0, 
yes,’ I answered. ‘No, not at all” He made the 
attempt, but she heeded not the hand she had so 
earnestly endeavored to lick, the moment before 
‘She will not speak to me to-day,’ said the doctor. 

“ He then described to me the peculiarity of many 
of his birds, and I was astonished to find that he 
seemed familiar, also, with their dispositions. ‘Do 
you think a man’s time would be wasted thus in 
England? Such is your industry, stimulated by 
your love of-gain, that your whole life is spun out 
before you are aware the wheel is turning ; and so 
highly do you value commerce, that it stands in 
place of self-knowledge, and an acquaintance with 
nature and her immense laboratory. I was de- 
lighted with this conversation; he seemed to me 
to take a wider view in the contemplation of man 
than any other person with whom I had ever con- 
versed. During breakfast, he frequently fed his 
little suitors, who approached as near as their cage- 
bars would admit. ‘You see they all know me, 
said he, ‘and will feed from my hand, except this 
black-bird, which must gain his morsel by stealth 
before he eats it; we will retire a moment, and in 
our absence he will take the bread.’ On our re- 
turn, we found he had secreted it in the corner of 
his cage. I mention these things, to show how 
much Dr. Gall had studied the peculiarity of the 
smaller animals. After breakfast he showed me 
his extensive collection; and thus ended my first 
visit to the greatest moral philosopher that Europe 
has produced ; to a man who, alone, effected more 
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change in mental philosophy than any predecessor ; 
to a man who suffered more persecution, and yet 
possessed more philanthropy, than most philoso- 
phers,” 

Dr. Elliotson, formerly Professor in the Univer- 
sity of London, says: “I have seen Dr, Gall—seen 
much of him, and had repeated conversations with 
him on Phrenological points, and on-the history of 
his discoveries. His course in Paris consists of 
sixty or seventy lectures, and he spends several 
days in dissecting. When, at the end of the hour, 
he asks whether he shall proceed? the audience 
applaud violently, and he often continues two, and 
upwards of three hours. Dr. Gall ranks high in 
Paris; he is physician to ten ambassadors—has 
great practice—is considered a savant—and bears 
himself, and lives handsomely, like a gentleman. 

“Gall’s head is magnificent; and his counten- 
ance, dress and manners, with the depth, continu- 
ousness, liberality and simplicity of his remarks, 
show you that you are in company with a profound 
philosopher—a perfect gentleman—and a most 
kind-hearted friend. He is perfectly free from af- 
fectation or quackery ; pursues truth only, regard- 
less of all consequences ; and has sought it at an 
immense expense, free from all interested motives. 
He knows the importance and reality of his discov- 
eries ; and though perfectly modest and simple, 
forms the just estimate of himself that posterity 
will form, and feels secure of immortality.” 

From 1822 to 1826, Dr. Gall published an edi- 
tion of his work, “ On the Functions of the Brain,” 
in six volumes. 

Dr. Gall discovered and acknowledged twenty- 
seven organs, to which Dr. Spurzheim gave the fol- 
lowing names :—Amativeness, Philoprogenitive- 
ness, Adhesiveness, Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness, Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, Self-Esteem, 
Approbativeness, Cautiousness, Individuality, Lo- 
cality, Form, Eventuality, Language, Color, Tune, 
Calculation, Constructiveness, Comparison, Causal- 
ity, Mirthfulness, Ideality, Benevolence, Imitation, 
Veneration, Firmness. He also claimed the exis- 
tence of a faculty in man and animals leading to 
marriage. This organ is now known as “ Union for 
Life.” Dr. Gall also suspected the existence of 
several others, and left unappropriated spaces on 
the head for further discoverers to fill up. 

In March, 1828, at the close of one of his lectures, 
Dr. Gall was seized with a paralytic attack, which 
ultimately carried him off August 22d, in the sev- 
enty-second year of hisage. His remains were fol- 
lowed to the grave by an immense concourse of 
friends and admirers, five of whom pronounced dis- 
courses over his grave. A gentleman of distinc- 
tion in Paris, not a Phrenologist, writing to Dr. 
Andrew Combe, said :—*“ You will, I am sure, be 
more affected by the death of Dr. Gall, than by 
any political event. In truth, it is an immense loss 
to Science. Whatever opinion we may form of the 
system of that illustrious man, it must be acknowl- 
edged that he has made an immense stride in the 
science of medicine and of man. You must have 
been satisfied with the homage paid to his memory 
by the side of his grave, by whatever distinguished 
men Paris possesses.” 

Dr. Fossati, in his funeral discourse, has the fol- 





lowing touching paragraph:—* What an irreparable 
blank do I perceive in the scientific world by the 
death of one man!—a blank which will long be 
felt by all the friends of science and of sound phi- 
losophy. But what a man have we lost! what a 
genius was his! what a happy organization nature 
had given him! Yes! Dr. Gall was one of those 
privileged individuals whom the Creator sends upon 
the earth at the interval of ages, to teach us, how 
far human intelligence can reach !” 

The portrait of Dr. Gall, which is copied from 
his bust, shows a large head, especially in the moral 
and intellectual regions. His social organs were 
all well developed. He always showed great fond- 
ness for children and pets, and his friendship was 
strong. sincere, and ardent. He, however, never 
married. Dersrrucriveness, ComBativenrss, Cavu- 
TiousNess, and Secretiveness, were large, and he 
was distinguished for energy, efficiency, and indus- 
try, and his whole life characterized by prudence, 
caution, shrewdness, and sagacity, yet he was too con- 
scious of his strength, the justness of his cause, and 
the power of truth, to resort to cunning to obtain 
his ends. Sxtr-Esteem and Firmness were very 
large, and formed conspicuous traits in his charac- 
ter. Few persons ever possessed more real self- 
respect, greater love of independence, and undevi- 
ating perseverance than Gall. AprgoBaTIvENEss 
was small, and had little influence in his character. 
He was indifferent to the approbation or censure 
of men. He labored for the love of truth and sci- 
ence, under the full conviction that it would triumph 
in the end over all prejudice and error, and des- 
pised the ridicule and abuse which ignorance or 
bigotry heaped upon him. 

The perceptive organs, as a class, were only fair- 
ly developed, and he was led to observe and study 
nature, rather to understand principles than to 
know facts. Order was decidedly weak, and it is 
said that the arrangement of his house was a curi- 
osity. He said it was order to him. In his draw- 
ers, huddled together, were old journals, receipts, 
advertisements, letters from eminent men, pam- 
phlets, nuts, gold, silver, and copper coin, and pack- 
ets of seed. He would take up a bundle of these 
papers, and shake out the money he happened to 
need. In this manner he kept his records and his 
desk. This want of order may have been of es- 
sential service to Dr. Gall in his discoveries. He 
aimed only at facts and principles—naked truth, 
without regard to system. Had he sought for order 
and system in his investigations, and to make his 
discoveries harmonize with known theories or with 
those of his own invention, it might have confused 
and discouraged his mind. But he cared not how 
disjointed and independent were his facts—he went 
on quarrying out truth after truth, and it remained 
for Spurzheim to arrange the material into a class- 
ified system of mental philosophy. 

But the great superiority of Gall over most 
men, arose from the great size and activity of 
Cavusatiry and Comparison. His eager and con- 
stant inquiry after principles, even in youth, to 
know the why and wherefore and the reason of 
things, urged his perceptive powers to observe na- 
ture and collect facts. 

The moral organs were well developed ; Coy. 





SCIENTIOUSNESS and Bernevotence predominating. 
He was just and truthful, rendered homage to God, 
but had little respect for human authority in mat- 
ters of faith and opinion. Brnrvotence was large, 
and was strikingly evinced in his whole life. Dr. 
Fossati, who knew him well, said at his grave—*I 
have not yet alluded to the deep sentiment of jus- 
tice, and the warmth and constancy of benevolence, 
by which he was distinguished. Artists, young 
physicians, and many unfortunate persons of every 
condition, now testify by their tears the loss of a 
benefactor ; and they do not expect soon to meet 
with another man who will lavish kindness with 
less ostentation, and greater readiness, good nature 
and simplicity. These cannot sufficiently deplore 
his death ; but they will make way for a moment 
to those rich patients, to princes, to the representa- 
tives of kings, whom his skill restored to health, 
and allow them to bear witness before posterity 
how often Dr. Gall came to implore their aid in 
solacing and assisting deserving men of talent, 
whom his own means were inadequate to relieve. 
Let these personages tell us, too, whether Dr. Gall 
ever solicited their protection for himself, or if he 
did not always beg it for others! * And you, also, 
relatives and friends, who have lived with him in 
the intimacy of domestic life, add your voice to 
mine, and say if he ever refused his help to a suf- 
fering being ?” 

In conclusion, we will present the statement of 
M. Hufeland, one of the most scientific men that 
Germany has produced for the last century, re- 
specting the merits of Dr. Gall as a discoverer and 
a philosopher :—“It is with great pleasure, and 
much interest, that I have heard this estimable 
man himself expound his new doctrine. I am fully 
convinced that he ought to be regarded as one of 
the most remarkable phenomena of the eighteenth 
century, and that his doctrine should be considered 
as forming one of the boldest and most important 
steps in the study of the kingdom of nature. One 
must see and hear him, to learn to appreciate a 
man completely exempt from prejudices, from 
charlatanism, from deception, and from metaphysi- 
cal reveries, Gifted with a rare spirit of observa- 
tion, with great penetration, and a sound judgment 
—identified, as it were, with nature—become her 
confidant from a constant intercourse with her—he 
has collecte@, in the kingdom of organized beings, a 
multitude of signs of phenomena, which nobody 
had remarked till now, or which had been on'y su- 
perficially observed. He had combined them in an 
ingenious manner—has discovered the relations 
which established analogy between them—has 
learned their signification—has drawn consequences 
and established truths, which are so much the 
more valuable, that, being based on experience, 
they emanate from nature herself. He ascribes his 
discoveries solely to his having given himself up, 
without reserve, to the study of nature, following 
her in all her gradations, from the simplest results 
of her productive power to the most perfect.” 

The great discoverer is no more, but his ge- 
nius survives in the science which he has created ; 
and his memory shall be as durable as truth, 
and revered while knowledge and virtue are re- 
spected by mankind. ' 
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ESPONDENCY. 


BY P. L. BUELL. 

To persons unacquainted with the princi- 
ples of Phrenology, the causes of despond- 
ency are inexplicable, but those versed in the 
only true science of mind can easily explain 
the hitherto seeming mystery. 

Well-balanced minds are indicated by a 
large development of all the phrenological 
organs. Individuals noted for eccentricity of 
character, have some of the organs large and 
others small. 

Despondency arises from a deficiency of 
Hore combined with large Cautiousyess. 
When this combination is found united with 
a highly nervous temperament, the tendency 
to desponding emotions is greatly enhanced. 

Persons who are naturally melancholy, 
seem to be unfitted to battle successfully with 
the well-trained forces of a cold, heartless, 
and selfish world. The deficiency of those 
faculties which lead to despondency, also 
render a person deficient in energy. They 
are the mental characteristics which qualify 
aman to be unhappy. Fearful forebodings 
of future ill will haunt his most prosperous 
moments, and poison present - existence. 
Trouble is always expected; but when it 
comes in reality, he seems to endure it with 
becoming fortitude, because it is nothing more 
than a realization of his expectations. Still, 
it is probably true that none are so unhappy 
as those who are continually “borrowing 
trouble.” Without any present difficulties 
which ought to disturb the peace and tran- 
quility of their minds, they are always making 
themselves wretched by conjecturing that 
some dreadful calamity is about to befall 
them. If fortune smiles upon them, and 
they have all that reasonable beings ought 
to desire of this world’s goods, they make 


themselves wretched by anticipating poverty 


and consequent suffering. If in the enjoy- 
ment of health, they fear that distressing 
sickness may overtake them, and that the 
grave will soon be their home, and thus “ die 
ten thousand deaths in fearing one.” 

If an opportunity presents itself for en- 
gaging in an honorable business operation, 
and the chances for success are a hundred to 
one, they neglect to engage in it, fearing that 
disappointment may be the result of: the en- 
terprise. Such a state of mind unfits a per- 
son to discharge with fidelity the ordinary 
duties of life, and has a tendency to render 
his friends and acquaintances unhappy. 





It is just as natural for some to be of a 
melancholy turn of mind, as it is for others 
to be cheerful. But notwithstanding these 
natural predispositions to states of mind so 
opposite, it does not follow that the despond- 
ing should make themselves miserable by 
yielding to despair, or that the cheerful should 
render themselves ridiculous by indulging in 
an excess of mirth. The fact that the organs 
of the brain increase in size by exercise should 
ever be kept in view by those whe are nat-) 
urally given todespondency. It is the hight 
of folly for a person with small Hors to give 
way to melancholy feelings, for such a course 
tends directly to decrease the size of that 
organ, and thus lessen its activity. Equally 
absurd, also, is the practice of some melan- 
cholic individuals, who habitually resort to 
the use of strong drink or opium to drown 
their sorrows. This course only tends to 
smother their sorrows in forgetfulness, but 
does not cure them of the horrors of melan- 
choly. 

Every mental faculty has its proper aliment 
to stimulate its action, and call forth its en- 
ergies. And incalling forth the latent powers 
of the mind, something effectual must be done, 
Tell a child that is naturally selfish to be kind 
and benevolent, and it will have little or no 
effect upon his mind; but accustom him to 
perform acts of kindness, to visit the abodes 
of poverty and suffering, and relieve the wants 
of the distressed, and BENrvoLence will be 
thereby excited, and consequently enlarged. 

Tell the melancholy person that he ought 
to be cheerful, and it will only tend to make 
him more gloomy; but persuade him to en- 
gage in some healthful employment that will 
call his thoughts from himself and his troubles, 
and fix them on external objects, and make 
him perform those things which will excite 
his Hore, and leid to a reasonable expecta- 
tion of success in whatever you may induce 
him to do, and your object will have been at- 
tained. If des;.o.den y is caused by disap- 
pointment in business, and a loss of property, 
Hore should be stimulated and encouraged 
by engaging in some laudable calling, which 
will ensure success, without running a great 
hazard. 


The melancholy man should shun indolence 
and solitude, for they are foes to cheerfulness. 
His fuod should be plain, but nutritious, an | 
his meals » ght to be taken with regularity ; 
for “ fasting and low fare gives the passions a 
tragical power.” He should take abundant 





exercise in the open air, with intelligent and 
cheerful companions; because “the solitary 
admiration of nature” will confirm all his 
imaginary evils. 

In the language of the poet we would 
say :— 

“ Go, soft enthusiast! quit the cypress groves, 
Nor to the rivulets lonely moanings, tune 
Your sad complaint. Go seek the cheerful haunts 
Of men, and mingle with the bustling crowd ; 
Lay schemes for wealth, or power, or fame, the wish 
Of nobler minds, and push them night and day; 
Or join the caravan in quest of scenes, 

New to your eyes, and shifting every hour.” 

The mind and body have an intimate con- 
nection with each other. If the body is af- 
fected with disease, the mind suffers in con- 
sequence thereof, and if the mind be habitu- 
ally gloomy and desponding, the physical 
system becomes thereby disordered. Hence, 
we see the wisdom of the proverb—* A 
merry heart doeth good like a medicine ; but 
a broken spirit drieth the bones.” 

Finally, we would advise all who are 
troubied with desponding feelings to gain a 
knowledge of themselve through the medium 
of Phrenology, and thus learn the cause of 
their mental malady, and apply the proper 
remedy for its removal. Were it necessary, 
we could cite instances where this course has 
been pursued with decided success. Igno- 
rance of self is the cause of untold suffering ; 
but self-knowledge points out the pathway to 
temporal felicity so plainly that none need 
err therein. 





THE CENTERSTANCE. 
BY JOSEPH TREAT. 

Reader, you have been talking all your life 
about circumstances—about this, that, and 
the other circumstance. You have been com- 
plaining that circumstances were all against 
you, and therefore you could not do any- 
thing. Sometimes it has been one thing, 
and sometimes it has been another; but at 
all times there has been something, and that 
something has been a good reason why, to 
use a Western phrase, “you couldn’t make 
things work.” Your father had no farm to 
give you, you never received any education, 
you were not happy in your marriage, you 
have a large family, the times are hard and 


} you can get no money, you do not enjoy 


health, you never have any luck, you are al- 
ways fated to disappointment—these, and a 
thousand other unfortunate circumstances 
have been constantly surrounding you, so 
that you are quite sure you can never make 
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out anything in the world, and you may as 
well give it up first as last. 

O, man! O, friend who art telling this sad 
tale, listen! While you have always been 
complaining thus about circumstances, did it 
never occur to you to ask about the cenfer- 
stance? Did the thought never arise in your 
mind that there is a centerstance? Did you 
never once dream that there was something 
in the world beside these circumstances, 
which have seemed to you to shape your 
course like the hand of inexorable Destiny ? 
Then know that you have hitherto been mis- 
taken in your philosophy of life. Then know 
that you have till this time overlooked the 
great, the true secret of success. Then know 
that you have the whole education of your 
past career to unlearn, and that it is needful 
for you to begin again, even from the begin- 
ning. Cold comfort, that, to be told that 
you have thrown your entire life away! Poor 
consolation, to be set back forty or fifty years, 
till you tind yourself “ a wee bit of a child” 
But never mind—let not that 
discourage you. True wisdom can never 
come too late. “There’s time enough yet” 
to start, to grow, to make up for the first 
failure—aye, to triumph! Only make the 
attempt—set about the thing in good earnest 
—and you are certain to succeed. “ First 
be sure you are right, and then go ahead.” 
Courage, then, my brother—it is not yet too 
late ! 

But cireumstances—no, they are not the 
whole of life—they are not all of man. There 
is something beside them—above them— 
their master. There is that which can mold, 
change, create them—that which can bend 
them, however adverse, to its own purposes, 
and compel even opposition and resistance to 
be instrumental to the accomplishment of its 
bidding. There is centerstance as well as 
circumstance, and much more than circum- 
stance! There is centerstance—the absolute 
creator and the sovereign lord of the influ- 
ences which so constantly surround men, and 
which they are so prone to deem well nigh 
omnipotent! There is centersiance, and of 
it, above all things else on earth, may it be 
said as Milton said of truth—* that next unto 
God, it is almighty!” Yes, there is center- 
stance, and that is it, which, at the creation, 
was proclaimed “lord of this new world !” 
O, man! seest thou not yet? Still dost thou 
notcomprehend? Knowest thou not thyself? 
Dost not think of thine own human spirit, 


once more ! 


all this time? Aye! thou art that of which 
I speak. Thou art this great and mighty— 
this glorious, and wonderful, and holy cen- 
terstance. Thou art this living soul of ter- 
restrial nature—this animating, all-controlling 
spirit of sublunary creation! Thou art the 
Son—the Reflection—the Medium of the 
Divine Mind, here in this earthly Temple! 
Thou art the true Shekinah—* the dwelling- 
place and home of God!” In short, though 
(thy body is a worm, a clod, to be resolved 
into nothingness—yet thou, thyself, art more 
than sun, and moon, and stars of light, and 
the whole material universe beside! And 
wilt thou, then, stoop to talk of circumstances, 
and of being their creature / 
O, human brother, wake! Have conscience 
f thy true dignity, and grasp the greatness 
of this destiny. Thou art the center of all 
earthly things, and they do but revolve around 
thee, as they are for thee. Thou art the sun, 
and all they are thy satelites. Compared 
with them, thou art not a mere twig on the 
topmost bough of some lofty tree, swayed 
about by the wind, and at the mercy of every 
accident; but thou art that tree itself, and 
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these are the twigs—thy offshoots, and thou 
makest them what thou wilt, and doest with 
them as thou pleasest, and causeth them to 
grow up into thine own purposes, and to 
eventuate in thine own ends, and thus to be- 
come thy ready ministers—thy helping ser- 
vants. 

They rule not thee, then, but thou rulest 
them, with will almost absolute. They all 
become—not only circumstances, but, indeed, 
thy circumstances—they truly stand around* 
thee—and if so, then thou art their master, 
for why do they thus stand around, only that, 
like the sheaves of Joseph’s brethren, they 
may make obeisance to thee, while thou, like 
his sheaf, standeth in the center—the center- 
stance! Yes, thou art God's circumstance, 
but the earth and the things upon it are thy 
circumstances, and God bless thee as thou 
shalt indeed make them so! God bless thee 
as thou shalt be in truth a center to them, to 
bind them all to thyself, like the sun in the 
heavens, by the great force of centripetal at- 
tration! Thou the end, and they the 

eans! Thou to be reformed, to progress, 
to be developed in wisdom, and unfolded in 
goodness and spiritual beauty—and they to 

be occasions, instrum snts, media to thy spirit, 
\s whose aid thou shalt attain this heavenly 


* The literal meaning of the original Latin word. 











expansion! Thou to be like an opening N 
in the Garden of the Lord, or ikofigesNer ) 
grape in his vineyard—and they to be like 
sun, and earth, and air, and rain, and dew, 
bringing their contributions! Is not this idea 
worthy of thy noble nature? Is it not sub- 
lime? Nay, is there not all of divinity in it? 
All things are circumstances of thyself—th 
great, heaven-ordained, earth-acknowledged, 
all-attracting, all-ruling centerstance / 


Then, friend, never again ccnsent to be 
governed by circumstances. Spurn the very 
idea. So far as this matter is concerned, 
“rule or ruin” may well be your motto. 
Have your own way in this affair, for to an 
almost incredible extent you can have it. 
You know not what you can do till you try, 
and when you try, ycu will be absolutely as- 
tonished. “Where there’s a will, there’s a 
way.” “There’s no such word as fuil.” 
“ Faint heart never won fair lady.” “I will,” 
and “I will not,” have done wonders. They 
will again, if you will only sayso. But you 
will have to deal in monosyllables—you will 
have to learn to say yes and no. You will 
have to put your foot down, and keep it down. 
You will have to rely upon yourself. Think 
that you can do something, and take right 
hold. Be the architect of your own fortune. 
You must be, or you will never have any, 
Don’t wait for circumstances, but make them. 
Don’t tarry till they come to you, but bring 
them. You can call them up out of very 
nothingness, that they shall answer—“ he 
we are.” 


If they oppose you, beat them down, or 
leap over them, or change them into some- 
thing else. Any way to get along, but get 
along some way! Circumstances did not 
make Napoleon, but Napoleon made circum- 
stances. So with Washington. So with 
every great man, So it must be with you,\) 
if you would accomplish anything. Row 
your own boat, and that means three things 
—get ready for occasions—create occasions— 
embrace occasions. Here you have the 
whole secret of success, though the first rule 
is the most important if if you do not 
prepare yourself, by thinking, gaining knowl- 
edge, training your intellect, developing your 
moral powers, as well as building up a pow- 
erful physical organization, you will never be 
able to give birth to an opportunity, nor to 
improve it when it comes. /f You must ex 
pect to find it work, work, work,—work first, 
last, and always. If you want wealth, work 
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and get it, though wealth is good for nothing 
except as a means. Never furget that. If 
you want education, study. I don’t mean 
merely read books, nor go to college, but 
look, think, do—educate yourself. If you 

ant health, obey the laws of nature, which 
are evermore the laws of God. If you want 
friends, be kind. If you would be happy, 
do good. No other way of reaching the re- 
sult. If you would rise to eminence, be 
first, good, next a thinker, then a worker, and 
nally persevering. You will make it out. 
No trouble. If things are not all against 
you, you can soon make them all for you. 
Try it. Yes, friend, try it! Once for all, 
and as the only direction which you need to 
have given—try it ! 


= 


This doctrine—that man was made to be 
thus the centerstance, and not a circumstance, 
nor the creature of circumstance—is the doc- 
, | trine of nature, of experience, and of human 
reason. It is an intuition of the reason. 
|| Preéminently is it the doctrine of Phrenolo- 
gy- The doctrine which bids us to be con- 
trolled by circumstances is diametrically op- 
posed to that which commands—* Be ye 
governed alone by principle.” But this last 
is the direct teaching of Phrenology—nay, 
it is the sum of its teachings. This glorious 
science—the book of nature—God's own in- 
spiration—culminates in this-{“ Obey law— 

true to the right—maintain justice—prac- 
tice only the good—be inflexible in your ad- 
| | herence to principle, always, everywhere, even 
i : +0, 199 

| though it cost you your life! / 





This is clearly evinced by the grouping of 
the faculties. The propensities and selfish or- 
gans are located behind end beneath, for that 
they are to-be in subjection—intellect goes 
_ befure to guide—and the moral organs are 
| exalted to the highest place, and seated on the 

throne of judgment, to confirm the decisions 

‘of intellect by the solemn sanctions of re- 
ligion. And then as to the individual or- 
gans. Why, for what purpose was the or- 
gan of Se.r-Esrerm ever given to man, but 
to teach him—to make him feel that he is 
the centerstance? That is the very idea the 
organ was designed to give rise to—the idea 
of his importance. Its language is—* I. I. I., 
I am somebody—I am of more consequence 
than you—I am the sum, the center, revolve 
around me!” What is that but the center- 
stance in so many words? And then Fir 
ness says—“ Stick to it—don’t give it up— 
ll stand by you!” And Compativengss 


/ 
























says to opposing circumstances—“ Get out of 
my way!” And Destructivensss—* I'll 
walk right through you !"—while Conscren- 
TiousNEss adds—* That’s right! that’s right ! 
you ought to do so!” Remember, then, 
reader, remember thyself—forget not tl 
within—TAKE CARE OF THE CENTERSTAN 





Physiological Department. 


PWV SICAL AND MENTAL 
CHARACTERISTICS OF MAN. 


BY A. P, DUTCHER, M. D. 








On examining the bodies of quadrupeds, 
we find that they are composed of bones, 
muscles, blvod vessels, glands, brain, and 
senses, similar, or nearly so, to those of man. 
In these particulars, we are so nearly allied, 
that if we were to be judged by a superficial 
view of our bodily structure alone, the brute 
and the man would be thought to differ more 
in figure than in nature. But if more mi- 
nutely compared, the human frame is found 
to have some characteristics which gives man 
a preéminence and superiority, which no class 
of animals can rival or imitate. 


THE ERECT ATTITTDE OF MAN, 


The first, and by no means unimportant 
difference that we would notice is his up- 
right stature; that majestic attitude which 
announces his superiority over all the other 
inhabitants of the globe. Man is the only 
being adapted by his organization to go erect. 
Some writers have supposed that the orang- 
outang originally possessed this important 
power, but in consequenve of some misde- 
meanor, he was condemned to be prone. But 
F. Cuvier and Lawrence* have exposed the 
fallacy of this hypothesis. They have shown 
that, although this animal, and the entire 
baboon tribe, have the power of supporting 
an erect posture for a short time; yet, from 
the nature of their habits, and the structure of 
their feet and legs, they cannot assume it and 
continue in it without inconvenience and pain. 
But men can assume and maintain it with 
pleasure. By the structure of his legs and 
feet he is fitted for every kind of motion, ex- 
cept that of flying; and though some ani- 
mals excel him in temporary speed, none can 
vie with his universality and diversity of lo- 
comotion, nor the power of continuing it. 


THE HUMAN HAND. 


The second peculiarity that we would no- 
tice, is the hand and arm. This is the scep- 
tre of his power—his instrument of dominion 
—his all-conquering and _all-transcending 
mechanism. There is not an animal to be 
found that exhibits any limb so advantageous- 
ly situated as the human arm and hand. 
Reflect for a moment, and you will see the 
beauty of its arrangement. The lateral at- 
tachment of the arms to the trunk of the 
body, and the erect attitude, gives us the 
freest use of these admirable members. So 
greatly does man excel animals in the confor- 
mation of his hands, that one of the philoso- 
phers ¢ of old asserted, “that man is the 
wisest animal because he possesses hands.” 
We do not subscribe to this view, yet we are 
of the opinion that Aristotle is well justified 
in observing, “ that man alone possesses hands 
really deserving that name.” 

Several mammalia have hands, but they 
will not compare in any degree with those of 
man. The superiority of the human hand 
arrises from the size and strength of the 
thumb, which can be brought into a state of 
opposition to the fingers; and hence is of the 
greatest use in enabling us to grasp spherical 
bodies, in giving a firm hold on whatever we 
seize, in executing all mechanical processes of 
the arts, in writing, drawing, cutting, in short, 
in a thousand offices, which occur every mo- 
ment of our lives, and which could not be 
accomplished at all, if the thumb were absent, 
or would require the concurrence of both 
hands, instead of being done by only one. 

Terminating as the human hands do, by 
long and flexible members, of which only a 
small portion is covered by the flat nails, 
while the rest is furnished with a highly or- 
ganized, and very sensible integument, forming 
organs of touch, and instruments of prehen- 
sion, such as are not be found in the whole 
animal kingdom. 


THE COVERING OF THE BODY. 


A third dissimilarity which may be re- 
marked between man and the inferior animals, 
is the beauty and delicacy of the exterior 
covering of his body. Some individuals have 
found fault with our Maker for sending us 
into the world so naked of all covering—so 
destitute of natural covering—so exposed to 
injuries and suffering of cold and wet—while 
other animals are so well clothed. Grumbling 








* See Lawrence’s Lectures on Man, page 119, 
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imbecility !_ Would any such idle declaimers 
exchange their admirable skin for the hide of 
a beast, the scales of a crocodile, or the 
feathers of a bird. Could any mind that 
sees, feels, or reasons, desire to have the 
physiognomy of a horse, an eagle, a lion, or 
an elephant, instead of the human face di- 
vine,—instead of its lovely complexion ; its 
eloquent features, its attractive delicacy, and 
its impressive dignity? But independent of 
all beauty, and all that delights the eye, and 
the touch, in the human skin, who would re- 
linquish the mental advantages which we de- 
rive from its exquisite nervous sensativity ? 
We could not have a large portion of our 
sensations and ideas without it. It is the 
delicate sensibility of the ends and inside of 
our fingers, and our palm, which provides us 
with an important part of our most useful 
knowledge. The connexion is unceasing be- 
tween our mind and the delicate skin. A 
fine nervous expansion, proceeding from the 
brain, is purposely spread over the outside of 
the body, immediately under the last cuticle. 
That our intellect may have the benefit of 
this universal sensativity, it is materially as- 
sociated with our moral feelings, and with our 
best sympathies. “No small portion of the 
tenderness of our nature, and of our compas- 
sionate benevolence, are related to it. With 
the hide of the rhinoceros, or the shaggy 
coat of a bear, we should not possess the 
feelings of human nature, nor the intellectual 
sensibility of a cultivated mind.”* 


THE SHAPE OF THE HEAD. 


The head is the location of numerous and 
important organs. It is the seat of the 
great controlling powers of the body; of the 
organs of the senses, and is intimately con- 
nected with deglutition and respiration. If 
we inspect the head of man carefully, we 
will find that there is a remarkable difference 
between it and other animals. The cranial 
expansion is in§nitely above that of the 
brute. His face is very small in proportion 
to the cranium, when compared with the ani- 
mal kingdom at large; and we find, as a 
general rule, that as the proportion of the 
cranium exceeds that of the face, the intelli- 
gence inereases, and vice versa, 

Camper, the distinguished naturalist, to 
determine the amount of intellect enjoyed by 
different animals and races of men, proposed 
what he called the facial angle. It consists 





* Turner's Sacred History, page 260. 





simply in drawing a line from the greatest 
projection of the forehead to that of the up- 
per jaw bone, thence horizontally ‘back- 
wards. It will appear evident, that this 
angle will increase as the forehead becomes 
developed, and the face smaller ; and the re- 
verse, as the face is more prominent and the 
forehead more retreating. This angle is 
about 80° in the European race; about 70° 
in the negro; in the monkey race varying 
from 60° to 30°; and as we descend in the 
scale of animals it becomes very acute. Thus 
in the horse, the forehead is very retreating, 
and the angle very small, (23°.) In some 
birds it cannot be measured. 

In man, as we have already seen, the fore- 
head is nearly on a line with the face. This 
arrangement does not exist in any other ani- 
mal; on the contrary, the face projects far be- 
yond the forehead, so that in them the ante- 
rior lobes of the brain are not placed over it, 
as in the human subject. This prominence 
of the face, or, as it is more commonly called 
in the inferior animals, the muzzle, is adapted 
to the horizontal posture, and is favorable to 
the development and action of organs placed 
in this part. The nose, or snout, of many 
animals is a highly developed organ, and oc- 
cupies a considerable portion of the face; 
while in most animals the mouth is not 
merely destined to mastication, but is the 
chief organ of prehension, and weapon of 
offence and defence. Hence the size and 
form of the nose and mouth in man differs 
essentially from them. The mouth of man 
is chiefly destined to mastication, taste, and 
speech ; it does not, therefore, present the 
strong and widely-expanded jaws, powerful 
muscles, and formidable fangs, so characteris- 
tic of many animals, 

Such are some of the more marked physi- 
cal characteristics which exist between man 
and the inferior animals, There are other 
minor differences of physical conformation 
that might be noticed, but there are other 
higher and nobler attributes of man, which 
deserve our more especial regard,—his in- 
tellectual and moral faculties. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE HUMAN INTELLECT, 


Although man is inferior to many animals 
in physical strength, yet in regard to the 
power and magnificence of his intellect he 
has no superior. The inferior creatures never 
improve. They always perform the same 
work in the same manner, the execution of 
any individual being neither better nor worse 





than that of any other, in whom the indi- 
vidual, at the end of months, is what he will 
remain through life. Contrast the result of 
human industry and invention, and the fruits 
of that perfectibility which characterizes man- 
kind collectively and individually. “ By the 
intelligence of man the animals have been 
subdued and tamed ;—by his labors marshes 
have been drained, rivers confined, forests | 
cleared, and the earth cultivated. By his re- 
flection, time has been computed, space meas- 
ured, the celestial motions recognized and ' 
represented, the heavens and the earth com- 
pared. He has not merely executed, but has 
executed with the utmost accuracy, the ap- 
parently impracticable task assigned him by 
the poet :— 


*Go, wondrous creature ! mount where science guides; 
Weigh air, measure earth, and calculate the tides.’ 





“ By human art, mountains have been over- 
come, and the seas have been traversed ; the 
pilot pursuing his course on the ocean, with 
as much certainty as if it had been traced for 
him by engineers, and finding at each mo- 
ment the exact point of the globe on which 
he is, by means of astronomical tables. Thus 
nations have been united, and new worlds 
have been discovered ; opening such a field 
for the unfettered and uncorrupted energies 
of our race, that the senses are confused, the 
mind dazzled, and judgment and calculation 
almost suspended by the grandeur and bright- , 
ness of the glorious and interminable prospect. 
The whole face of the earth at present exhibits 
the works of human power, which, though 
subordinate to that of nature, often exceeds, 
at least, so wonderfully seconds her operations, 
that, by the aid of man, her whole extent is 
unfolded, and she has gradually arrived at 
that point of perfection and magnificence in 
which we now behold her.” 

In this point of view, man stands alone: 
his faculties, and what he has effected by 
them, place him at a wide interval from all 
animals. ') 

THE MORAL FACULTIES, OR MORAL SENSE. 

This constitutes the most exalted attribute 
of our species. The sense of accountability 
to an overruling and resistless power, which 
is neither seen, nor heard, nor appreciable by 
any of our senses, before which we must bow, 
characterizes man as the “ Noblest work of 
God.” Many individuals have alleged, that 
the existence of a God is an obvious, an un- 
avoidable deduction of reason ; that the ad- 
mirable order and adaptation of everything 
we see, necessarily implies design, and this 
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design a designer. But though it be admit- 
ted that the wonders of nature that every- 
where surround us, proclaim to the enlight- 
ened mind the presence of God; though 
reason undoubtedly comes in» with its high 
sanctions to confirm and regulate the sugges- 
tion of this religious or moral sense, yet it 
would seem that this is an original endow- 
ment, written in our very constitution, and 
to a certain extent independent of, and su- 
perior to, reason. Other animals possess rea- 
soning powers ; but man is the only inhabi- 
tant of this planet that gives any conscious- 
ness of the existence of such a power, and of 
moral duties and obligations as a means of 
conciliating this being. It is this alone that 
enables him to paint the dark and mysterious 
future, with a thousand brilliant hopes, and 
“ to place, as it were, a crown of glory on the 
cold brow of death.” 
“ How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate,-how wonderful, is man! 


. * + * 


Connection exquisite of distant worlds ! 


Midway from nothing to the Deity ! 

A beam ethereal, sull’d and absorpt ! 
Though sull’d and dishonored, still divine! 
Dim minature of greatness absolute ! 

An heir of glory! a frail child of dust! 


Aworm!aGo” * * *® Youne. 





EYE-GLANCES AT MEN AND THINGS. 


VW 


I.—DELICACY OF 


BY EDWIN D. BABBITT. 
FEELING. 


I cannot say that I like the extent to which some 
people carry delicacy of feeling. For a single ed- 
itor or author to speak of himself as we, our, us, &c., 
seems like an unnecessary kind of hypocrisy. If 
this spirit keeps on, we shall soon be as bad as the 
Spanish, who, instead of using the term you in ad- 
dressing common gentlemen, always say “your 
worship.” Such an expression must have had its 
origin with a hypocritical people; as an excessive 
formality, either of words or actions, generally indi- 
cates but little Aeart or sincerity. Let the truth 
come right out, and let us have ideas rather than 
words, and good sense rather than mere fancies. 

This delicacy of feeling sometimes operates in 
causing authors to conceal their names. This strikes 
me as being in general more nice than wise, and 
sometimes it is more malicious than nice, as anony- 
mous authors thereby have been led to gratify feel- 
ings of malice with impunity. To me it is very 
gratifying, and frequently very profitable, when I 
commence reading a volume, to know with whom 
Ihave to deal, whether with Milton, or Eugene 
Sue, or Burke, or Tom Paine, or Washington Irving, 
or any other author, good or bad. Now, this deli- 
cacy of feeling, as it is called, seems to arise prin- 





cipally from two causes, viz: small Setr-Estxem, 
and large Arprosativensss or sensibility to the 
praise or dispraise of mankind. When carried to 
a due extent, it is a beautiful quality, and may be 
known by the name of modesty. When carried to 
extremes, it is a species of affectation, or weakness, 
which is quite useless and unnecessary. 


IlL—WOULD-BE GREATNESS. 


Some people imagine others to be very dull. I 
have known some people to wear gold and dia- 
monds, supposing, as a matter of course, that peo- 
ple would take them to be handsome, or rich, or 
some such thing. Others refer to their great-grand- 
father, or cousin, or some other distant relative, as 
Lord , or Governor , &ec., thinking to 
excite the admiration of mankind. Others still 
depend on their titles, or degrees, or regalia, for a 
consideration. Now this will not do. Gold and 
diamonds used for show are a sort of hieroglyphics 
hung upon a person whose meaning is generally 
construed to be vanity.’ Famous relatives but tend 
to throw us the deeper into the shade. Titles are 
mere rattle-boxes, if not accompanied by substan- 
tial merit. Character and talents cannot be con- 
cealed. The eye is a window of the heart; the face 
is a landscape of human character ; the head itself 
is the dome of the soul. The human countenance 
is an open volume, and the lineaments of thought 
and feeling are penciled in lightening therein. Man 
has wrought out his own character: God has writ- 
ten it in this volume, and his fellow-man may read 
for himself. From this fact gold and titles prove 
but mere mockeries or frail patchworks, very com- 
monly intended to make up in appearance for what 
a man lacks in real beauty or talent. 








Ill.—THE FASHIONABLE WORLD. 


What an age of progress is this nineteenth cen- 
tury of ours—an age of excitement and of wonders. 
Moreover, what a city is this New York of ours. 
It may be considered as a kind of a great heart of 
our country, while Albany, Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, and several other cities, seem like its arte- 
ries, through which it sends its ever-moving tide of 
influence. In fact, it is a kind of fountain-head of 
everything great or mean, of every improvement 
as well as every folly. Nothing is too mighty for 
its enterprise to accomplish—nothing is too extrav- 
agant for its folly to stoop to. 

I waked up the other morning, and, on passing 
by the Astor-House, I discovered a new style of 
hats, and although it was none the most beautiful, 
I noticed one or two gentlemen who were already 
wearing them. A few days later they might be 
seen the whole length of Broadway, and probably 
in less than three weeks the style was worn in St. 
Louis. In a few months this fashion will probably 
be seen in all America, as Broadway is the starting- 
point of everything gay and wonderful. And so 
it is with the other articles of apparel. Yester- 
day’s fashions seem ridiculous, while to-day’s fash- 
ions are all in all to these fashionables. The fash- 
ions of to-morrow will also, for their brief day, seem 
beautiful, while those of to-day will in their turn 
be thrown into the shade and forgotten. 





In view of these facts, I wish to make three in- 
quiries. 

1, Is it good taste to adopt a new fashion ? 

2. 4s it characteristic of a strong mind to adopt 
a new fashion ? 

8. Is it characteristic of a shrewd mind to adopt 
a new fashion ? ° ‘ 

1. To the first of these queries, I must answer, 
no. Good taste is founded on immutable truth, and 
is the same yesterday, to-day and forever. Thus a 
rainbow is just as beautiful, or an ocean just as 
sublime in one age as another; and if a person 
should at one time regard them as such, and at an- 
other become disgusted with them without being 
able to see their beauty or sublimity, we should al- 
most be led to believe him insane, or at least as 
having a very disordered taste. And so it is with 
adopting fashions. He that regards a fashion as 
being tasty to-day, and despises the same fashion 
to morrow, has evidently a treacherous taste. There 
can be but one perfection of beauty, even as there 
can be but one superlative degree to the same 
quality, and if a fashion is founded on principles of 
perfection, as the votaries of fashion are apt to 
claim, it certainly must be in accordance with true 
taste to retain this fashion, and to admire it for- 
ever. Why not, on the same principle, beconie 
tired of the shape of the nose we have inherited, 
with the color of the eyes or the hair, and seek to 
change them, and repine because we cannot? A 
face, or nose, or eye which is beautiful and becom- 
ing to-day, is considered, while unchanged by dis- 
ease or withering age, forever beautiful. But the 
dress is beautiful to-day, and becomes a perfect 
fright to-morrew. If true taste dictates;its form and 
renders it beautiful, it is so forever. Why, then, 
should it go out of fashion ¢ 


2. Is it characteristic of a strong mind to adopt 
new fashions? This is very doubtful. To adopt 
a fashion for the sake of being looked up to as a 
fashion-leader is mere vanity. To adopt a fashion 
at all is a fashionable way of being led around by 
the nose by the garment-maker. It occurs to me 
that a strong and noble mind would not be so much 
taken up with yards of silk and broadcloth, as he 
would be in investigating the laws which govern 
the universe, the arts and sciences, and the general 
improvement of the human race. In other words, 
such a mind would pay less attention to superficial 
accomplishments than to the improvement of its 
own higher faculties and its immortal nature. 


8. Is it characteristic of a shrewd mind to adopt 
new fashions? I think not. He who is content to 
run after every new style of garments which a 
speculating garment-maker may hold out before. 
him for the sake of getting his money, may not be 
considered deep. For such persons it seems neces- 
sary only for the garment-maker to contrive a new 
style of clothing according to his own whim, and 
place it in his window with the words “new style” 
written upon it. Those fatal words have all the 
charm that some snakes are said to have, when, by 
their eyes and their hissing sounds, thery draw lit- 
tle birds into their mouths. A few victims are 
thus at first drawn in, who, though not of the deep- 
est minds, may make a tolerable outside appear- 
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ance. They promenade in public places, and soon 
some of their mates, who would by no means com- 
mit the unpardonable fault of being behind the 
times, catch a glimpse of something new and pret- 
ty on their companions, and immediately go and 
ape them. The number increases from time to 
time, and even persons more sensible are drawn im 
until the tide has become so overwhelming, that 
the wise few are at last half compelled to conform, 
out of mere courtesy to the rest. 


IV.—LONGEVITY OF DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS. 


Average age. 

The 10 Ante-diluvian Patriarchs...... years 8574 

6 Post-diluvian Patriarchs........... 1394 
7 Ancient Philosophers ...........+.+ 79 
YF Medere OO 60 cdeec cvsicsecscccess 70 
" Ancient Historians..............+. 70 
DB 0 cs ive ccddgc concisdeven 65 
7 Divines from A. D. 1400—1700.... 74 
9 Rabe GMtea oi cc eSecsedscvetsces 64 
7 Poets between A. D. 1500 and 1700. 65 
F Ancient Peele .cscccccvcscccdvece's 61 
F Eade PUD: ccccccoces cececstess 40 
7 Ancient conquerors and warriors.... 56 
y BeBe Otic veces ccccecccedeseses 53 
OR oo oc cad nevdcéecceccecancece 67 
F GOREAy « cevesoesdcnsccencsdioses 70 

56 Signers of the “ Declaration of Inde- 
pendence”... cccccccccccccccccccs 68} 


This table is quoted miscellaneously from the 
records of distinguished men, of both ancient and 
modern times. Philosophers and divines appear to 
outlive all other classes of distinguished men, pro- 
bably from the better regulations of their physical 
and intellectual powers. It is especially to be no- 
ticed that the men of ancient times lived longer 
than those of the present day. The luxury, as well 
as the restless activity of mind of the present age, 
doubtless tends to shorten human life. Statistics 
prove, however, that human life has lengthened 
materially within one or two centuries back, owing 
to a better knowledge of physiology and the laws 
of our nature. 

The poets of the Elizabethan age outlived those 
of more modern date. It is not to be wondered at 
that the cold and philosophical poets of that period 
should live so much longer than the more warm, 
raving poets of the present day. A feverish ex- 
citement always shortens life. Then which shall 
we choose, the stiff, unimpassioned poetry of Pope 
and his cotemporaries, or the pliable and sparkling 
effusions of Byron, Shelley, and some of the Lake- 
school poets? Doubtless neither, but a combination 
of both. “Childe Harold” may be quoted as an 
illustration of the middle course, though its author 

* could rave, and rave foolishly, too, It is no longer 
a question whether the philosophical ideas are in- 
consistent with true poetry, or whether the poetic 
faculty implies a weakness of judgment and an 
excessive development of imagination. Reflection 
and imagination should go hand in hand, thought 
and feeling should be twin sisters, while the exag- 
gerated and sickly sentimentality which is almost 
a characteristic of the present day, should be super- 
ceded by a healthy and solid literature, which ele- 
vates at the same time it delights the mind. 
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THE NEWTOWN PIPPIN. 


The Newtown Pippin is a native of Newtown, Long Island, and is regarded as at the head of all ap- 
ples, and unrivaled as a desert apple, to which it adds the quality of long keeping, retaining pad aye 


ness and delicious flavor to the last. This apple is about three inches in diameter, and two an 


a half 


deep. Skin, a dull green, with a brownish blush on the sunny side. Flesh, very juicy, crisp, with a fine 


aroma, and an exceedingly high and delicious flavor. It is very largely cultivate 


in New York and 


New Jersey for exportation and commands the highest price in the London markets. A warm, rich, dee 
soil is necessary to a this variety in its perfection. For the engraving we are indebted to E. C. 
i 


Frost, of “Seneca Lake 


ghland Nurseries,” Catharine, Chemung County, New York. 
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'~ WINTER APPLES. 


As the season is approaching when winter fruit 
should be gathered, some suggestions on the impor- 
tance of a correct mode of gathering and keeping 
it, may be interesting and profitable to our readers. 
We regret that a majority of farmers in our coun- 
try are satisfied with obtaining the common varie- 
ties of apples or if they, under a favorable influ- 
ence, obtain the best kinds, they neglect to culti- 
vate their trees and bring them to the highest per- 
fection in respect to quality and abundant bearing ; 
and yet again if they observe all the conditiuns 
for raising the best of fruit, they often fail in gath- 
ering and preserving it in the best manner, thereby 
losing the great ends of fruit raising, viz: the pro- 
longed enjoyment of it in the highest degree. It 
were folly to bestow expense, care and trouble to 
rear a fine blooded horse if he be spoiled in the 
breaking, so that his powers and usefulness are 
mainly lost to the owner. It is equal folly to se- 
lect fine trees and cultivate them properly, if the 
fruit be allowed to be frost-bitten, then shaken and 
clubbed from the trees, and thrown indiscriminately 
into large bins in a warm, damp cellar. The fruit 
becomes heated, musty and wilted; soon decays, 
and while it lasts is only a poor apology for fruit, 
and a scandal on the classic names it may bear. 
No wonder such farmers rarely have fruit, worthy 
the name, after the snow is off in the spring. On 
the contrary many varieties will keep well until 
apples come again, so that we can easily have a 
continued round of fruit. There is not the slight- 
est need for a farmer to dry apples. One half the 
trouble that drying them costs would enable every 
fruit grower to have them fresh the year round. 


We copy from Downing’s “Fruit, and Fruit 





Trees of America,” the following directions for 
gathering and keeping fruit. 

“In order to secure soundness and preservation, 
it is indispensibly necessary that the fruit should be 
gathered by hand. For winter fruit the gathering 
is delayed as long as possible, avoiding severe frosts, 
and the most successful practice with our extensive 
orchardists is to place the good fruit directly, in a 
careful manner, in new, tight flour barrels as soon 
as gathered from the tree. These rels should 
be gently shaken while filling, and the head closely 
pressed in; they are then placed in a cool, shady 
exposure under a shed open to the air, or on the 
north side of a building, protected by covering 
boards over the top, where they remain for a fort- 
night, or until the cold becomes too severe, when they 
are carefully transferred to a cool, dry cellar, in which 
air can be admitted occasionally in brisk weather. 


“ A cellar for this purpose, should be dug in dry, 
gravelly, or sandy soil, with, if possible, a slope to 
the north; or, 1t any rate with openings on the 
north side for the admission of air in weather not 
excessively cold. Here the barrels should be placed 
on tiers on their sides, and the cellar should be 
kept as dark as possible. In such a cellar, one of 
the largest apple growers in Dutchess Co., N. Y., is 
able to keep the Greening apple, which, in the 
fruit room, usually decays in January, until the 
first of April, in the freshest and finest condition. 
Some persons place a layer of clean rye straw be- 
tween every layer of apples, when packing them in 
the barrels. 

“Apples are frequently kept by farmers in pits 
or ridges in the ground, covered with straw anda 
layer of earth, in the same manner as potatoes, but 
it is an inferior method, and the fruit very speedily 
decays when opened to the air.” ’ 
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SKETCHES OF THE 


USTRIOUS DEAD. 
Pm NUMBER II. 
DANIEL DEFOE, 

' The author of Robinson Crusoe, although that 

\single work is very widely known, and more than 
a century has elapsed since its gifted author ceased 
to live, yet he has not obtained in the estimation of 
mankind that share of fame and that rank in Eng- 
lish literature to which he is justly entitled. De- 
foe’s life was one of extraordinary activity and in- 
dustry. 

He was born in London in 1661, aad was sent to 
an academy to be educated, kept by a dissenting 
clergyman at Newington Green. Here he distin- 

,guished himself by his fondness for reading every- 
thing that came in his way, and untiring industry 
4 in storing his mind with useful knowledge. On 
leaving the academy, he was bound apprentice toa 
hosier,.and afterwards set up for himself in Corn- 
hill. He had not finished his apprenticeship before 
he appeared as an author in a political pamphlet in 
1683. Literature was destined to become Defoe’s 
chief profession. He had married in 1687. His 
speculations in trade and manufactures were not 
fortunate, and in 1692 he became bankrupt. His 
conduct respecting this event was highly honor- 
a He gave up everything he had; obtained a 
full acquittal of his creditors; yet he persevered, 
to the end of his life, endeavoring to pay off the 
last remnant of his old debts. He says, in one of 
’ his publications some twelve years subsequent to 
his bankruptcy, that “with a numerous family, and 
help but his own industry, he had forced his way 
vith undiscouraged diligence through a sea of mis- 
4 fortunes, and reduced his debts from seventeen 
thousand to less than five thousand pounds.” 


In 1697 he published a work entitled “ An Essay 
on Projects.” It is full of new and ingenious 
schemes connected with trade and commerce, edu- 
cation, literature, and the general interests of social 
improvement. He resumed his old field of politics, 
where he continued to distinguish himself as the 
most active, the most able, and the most conspicu- 
ous, among a crowd of combatants throughout a 
stormy period of eighteen years. We cannot enumer- 
ate the productions of his fertile and unwearied pen. 


} Although comparatively humble and subordinate 
the sphere in which he moved, and exposed to all 

sorts of temptations, Defoe’s political career was 
distinguished by a consistency, a disinterestedness, 

and an independence, never surpassed and rarely 
equalled by those occupying the most honorable 
stations in the direction of national affairs. His 
|, liberal and reformatory principles frequently drew 
upon him obloquy, danger, persecution and punish- 
gent, but nothing ever drove him from their cour- 
ageous avowal and maintenance. The injustice of 
his persecutions were alike shocking from their 
cruelty and absurdity. i 

In 1704, during his imprisonment for publishing 
a satirical pamphlet, “The Shortest Way with the 
Dissenters,” he commenced his political paper, en- 
titled, first, a “Review of the Affairs of France,” 
and afterwards called, in 1706, a “Review of the 
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State of the English Nation.” It originally ap-/ 


peared only once a week, but being very successful, 
it was issued three times a week on a half-sheet of 
four quarto pages. To the political news and dis- 
quisitions, was regularly added a chronicle of do- 
mestic incidents ; the whole written by Defoe him- 
self. The work was continued till the ninth volume 
in 1713; when a crushing tax, recently imposed, 
caused the author to bring it to a termination. The 
same tax also killed the Spectator, which was re- 
garded as the offspring of Defoe’s Review. He 
was then in Newgate for the second time. 

Many other works came from Defoe’s pen while 
engaged with the Review. The most noted was 
his poem in twelve books, entitled “Jure Divino,” 
an able attack on the divine right of kings; and 
his History of the Union with Scotland, an event, 
in the negotiation of which he bore an important 
part, having been sent by government to Edinburgh 
for that purpose. 

The accession of the house of Hanover, although 
the end and consummation of all his political efforts, 
instead of bringing him honors and rewards, con- 
signed him to neglect and poverty. This treat- 
ment, although it could not break his spirit, affected 
his health. An attack of apoplexy, in 1715, nearly 
closed his career, but a strong constitution, sustained 
by a life of unsullied correctness and temperance, 
braved the shock, and carried him through. 

He now resolved to abandon politics, and employ 
his pen on more grateful themes. The extraordi- 
nary effect of this determination was the produc- 
tion of a series of works after he had reached nearly 
the age of sixty, to eclipse all that he had formerly 
done, and to secure to himself a fame which has 
extended as far, and will last as long, as the lan- 
guage in which he wrote. 

Robinson Crusoe, the first of his unsurpassed fic- 
tions, appeared in 1719. Its reception was imme- 
diate and universal, and after every other bookseller 


had refused it, Taylor purchased the manuscript 
for a pittance, and gained by its publication a thou- 
sand pounds. It has ever since been, as everybody 
knows, one of the most popular books in the Eng” 
lish tongue, the delight alike of all ages, enchain- 
ing the attention by a charm hardly possessed by 
any similar work. From the pen of this industrious 
and inexhaustible author, other productions in the 
same vein followed in rapid succession. Among 
them may be mentioned his “ Journal of the Plague,” 
a fictitious narrative, brought out in 1722, which 
deceived the medical profession, it being taken for 
a veritable history. Also his “Memoirs of a Cav- 
alier,” which was published the same year ; and his 
“Life of Colonel Jack,” which appeared the year 
following. These narratives, the mere fabrications 
of the writers’s invention, have such an air of na- 
ture and truth, which it is almost impossible, dur- 
ing the perusal, not to take them for genuine. 

Defoe died in his native parish on the 24th of 
April, 1731, in his 71st year. It is lamentable that 
after all his exertions to rid himself of debts, which 
his honor prompted and not the laws bound him to 
pay, he died insolvent. The vast amount of his 
literary labors may be estimated from the fact that 
a list of his publications are no less than two hun- 
dred and ten articles. Many of these works which 
gave him an imperishable fame, were written under 
circumstances of great privation and distress, some 
of them, like Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, were 
penned within the gloomy walls of a prison, where 
tyrants attempted to enchain and crush free spirits, 
but in result to make them immortal. 

Defoe’s physiology was fine, elastic, and well- 
balanced, and his mental organization very harmo- 
niously developed, especially his intellect, (which, 
with the wig, is all that we can determine from the 
portrait,) which laid the foundation of his power to 
portray character with such naturalness as to impart 
to it a reality that carries the reader onward by 
a chain at once imperious and delightful. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 


BY WM. O'BRIEN. 


The science of Phrenology, while it is of para- 
mount importance to mankind, has been, strange to 
say, the most recently discovered, and until very 
recently, the least known or investigated of all th 
sciences that occupy the attention of wise, lite 
and scientific men. 

It was only so recently as the year 1796, but 
fifty years since, that Dr. Gall, a native of Germany; 
and a physician of eminence, then practicing in 
Vienna, gave his first lecture on this science. He 
prosecuted his researches, writings and lectures on 
the subject, until the year 1800, when the celebrat- 
ed Dr. Spurzheim became his convert and coadju- 
tor. Fora few years they gave lectures on the 
nature of their joint researches and discoveries in 
the science, until compelled to desist by an order of 
the Austrian government. How recklessly, ever, 
has the sacred name of Religion been used by i 
norant devotees, or interested tyrants, to check 
progress of science and knowledge! Thus h 
been with the sublime science of Astronom 
profound and astounding science of Geology, as well 
as with the invaluable and transcendent science of 
Phrenology . 

Gall and Spurzheim next traveled and dissemi- 
nated their discoveries during two years, in Austria, 
Germany, Switzerland, Holland, and France, in 
which last named country they spent eight years, 
and after a most friendly and philosophical copart- 
nership of thirteen years, Gall preferring to reside 
in Paris, Spurzheim visited Great Britain in the 
year 1813. There he made several eminent converts, 
among whom were the two brothers, George and An- 
drew Combe, who have scince been such able and 
zealous advocates of the science. 

Since that period, the science of Phrenology, 
sown broadcast, by those high-priests of humanity, 
has sprung up in every land, and in none more 
widely and vigorously than in this land of liberty, 
where all the arts and sciences seem destined to 
reach their highest and greatest expanse, in propor 
tion to its natural features, which are presented in 
the most vast, magnificent, and sublime aspect. 

As the oak requires the slow growth of half a 
century to bring it to the stature of an ordinary 
sized tree, so the science of Phrenology has takena 
similar period, during which it has cast its roots 
deep and wide into its most suitable soil, and now 
it lifts its head on high, defiant of all elemental op- 
position, and stretches forth its arms like the oak, 
bidding fair to excel its fellows of the forest in 
beauty, in strength, and in lasting usefulness. 

Like the Banyan tree, every one of its branches 
has, and will, in turn, become a new supporter and 
source of existence to it ; until it overshadows the en- 
tire earth, and all the learned Brahmins of the world, 
priests, doctors, and rulers recline, refreshed and 
improved, beneath its glorious and invigorating 


\cnery 
ow painful it is to a reflective mind to contem- 


plate the apathy, the prejudice, and ignorant con- 
tumely with which mankind have ever treated im- 
portant discoveries, whether in arts or sciences. 
Few, if any, great discoveries have been exempt 



























from this grievous ordeal. When ignorance and 
incredulity beget prejudice, a repugnance to inves- 
tigation is engendered. We are told that when the 
immortal Galileo, by the aid of his newly invented 
telescope, discovered the satellites of Jupiter, he 
was mocked, insulted, and even denounced, on every 
side, and one day, meeting one of his bitterest and 
most inflexible opponents, and failing by any other 
«means to convince him of the truth of his discover- 
ies, he invited him to look through the telescope 
and judge for himself, but the prejudiced man re- 
fused to do so, alleging that by so doing he might 
PERCHANCE see them, and could no longer DENY 
their existence ! 


Thus the Phrenologists invite all doubters to 
seize the telescope of truth and look for themselves 
at what is visible to all, the human head, and if 
they have vision and mentality, they cannot fail to 
observe that human heads are as different as human 
ters. The uninitiated observer may not per- 
eive the minute and numerous distinctions that are 

ifested to the sight and touch of the practical 
hrenologist ; no more could the tyro in music im- 
agine the wild harmony that slumbered in the sin- 
gle string of Paganini’s violin ere awakened by the 
touch of that magician of harmony. 

That there is no effect without an antecedent 
cause, is an axiom admitted by all philosophers; 
and Phrenologists, in seeking to ascertain the causes 
of the various irregularities of the human skull, 
have found them to have arisen from the action in 
the convolutions of the brain. 

How closely is the brain packed within the cav- 
ity of the skull; does it not seem to have copvo- 
luted for want of space to grow higher and wider 
in, like the vine in a green-house, and again, like 
the centering of an arch: does it not appear, in 

urn, to have given shape and conformation to the 
skull? and even thusit is. The whole human body 
is interlaced by a network of nerves, that, at the 
bidding of the Cabinet of the Five Senses, convey 
intelligence to the brain, as the telegraphic wires 
do to the governing powers of a nation. The 
brain, thus informed, becomes excited in proportion 
to its capabilities and qualities, the excitement pro- 
duces expansion, and the skull, in the living subject, 
\ being in a state of constant change from the ab- 

sorption and deposition of its particles, becomes 
impressed and enlarged by the action of the brain. 

All remark the differences in the growth of the 
head between the periods of infancy, childhood, 
puberty, and manhood, and a little further reflec- 
tion and observation, convinces us that the increase, 
beyond what the naturally inherent organic growth 
supplies, is in proportion to increased exercise of 
the brain, not only as a whole, but in its various 
subdivisions, 

Does not the skull of the Carib bespeak the most 
barbarous and animalized of human creatures ? 
Contrast we these pitiable specimens of humanity 
with the higher order of men? Who, in making 
this contrast between these forlorn and degraded 
representations of the human head with those noble 
ones, can fail of being impressed with the idea of 
the former being specimens of the tombs or char- 
nel houses of the moral and intellectual faculties, 








while the latter are temples of the highest menial 
and moral powers of mankind. ‘ 

In the head of Thomas Addis E: the “ Irish 
orator,’ Lanauace is immensely developed, It i 
indicated by fullness beneath the eye, caused by ) F 
the downward and outward pressure of the orbitar, 
plates of the skull on the orb of sight. Brnrvo- 
LENCE, Firmness, VENERATION, Irration, IDEAtIry, 
and Svustmory are all largely portrayed in his 
cast, as they were in the life, actions, and speeches 
of this gifted patriot. 

Last to be alluded to, but most to be venerated 
and prized by the lovers of Phrenology, are the 
casts of Gall, the founder of the science, and of 
George Combe, the able, zealous, and powerful ex- 
pounder, supporter, and promulgator of its doctrines. 

That, of Gall, represents a ponderous head, m 
sive and strong as Egyptian architecture. Mete 
tabernacle for a brain so vigorous, so original, and 
so profound. Of all the discoveries ever made in 
science and philosophy, none equal in importance » 
to mankind those of Dr. Gall. 

Phrenvlogy not only teaches a people how to 
choose their governors, but teaches governors how 
to legislate for the people. It shows us that the 
brain itself is a Union of Republics, and that a 
wisely constituted republic is the best form of gov- 
ernment for mankind. 


Improvement and not punishment should be the\\ 
object of all laws, and as the radical improvement 
of mankind can be affected through no other agency ) 
than Phrenology, all laws should be based on a/ 
thorough knowledge of it. It is as wise to hang or 
punish a man for crimes arising from the inheri 
of insanity or decline, as for those of propensities \ 
derived from his parents! As humane to condemn Po 
him to hard labor for having contageous diseases, 
which ignorance may have given rise to, as for the 
immoralities which education and training would 
have prevented ! ! 

Teachers, especially, should study and thoroughly 
understand Phrenology. How absurd the idea of 
“the dry dull lesson,” as Byron says, “forced down 
word for word.” Cramming crude knowledge into 
crowded brains! The boy with a genius for 
mathematics is taught Latin and Greek, the one 
with the organ of Lanavacris kept drudging throug! 
mathematics ; one suited to the ministry is perhaps 
educated for the bar ; the one with powerful facul- 
ties for architecture or engineering, may be trained 
for the merchant's office ; and the merchant’s clerk, 
par excellence, is trained for the army ; and thus 
goes on the waste of talents, the prostration of 
power, and the misapplication of genius. 

To the medical man Phrenology is equally essen- 
tial and valuable. “The sword outwears the 
scabbard,” the mind destroys the body, te 
body is often made the instrument of the mi 
overthrow. 

“ Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the Memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote. 


Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ?” 


If thou canst not, physician, thou: knowest but 
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little of the art of healing; study Phrenology and 
it will complete your knowledge. 


Monomania, or madness of one kind, is simply 
the result of undue excitement, or overaction of any 
one organ, while all the rest may be perfectly 
sound, and the afflicted perfectly sane in every 
other respect. Some are affected in the organ of 
Veneration, and become religiously insane ; some 
in the organs of ApHEsIvENEss and AMATIVENESS, 
and deranged from thwarted love or self-abuse— 
others on Setr-Estrem, and fancy themselves Presi- 


even become deranged in the organ of Cons 
tiousness! It is somewhat consolatory, ho 
to reflect that very few are likely now-a- 
become deranged through the over exercise of Con- 
solENTiousNEss ; the nineteenth century and honesty 
do not seem to be on very intimate terms. But to 
return. I would ask how were those afflicted be- 
ings treated ere the deductions of Phrenology were 
applied to their medical treatment? Why, they 
were treated all after one fashion, as schgol. 
treated their scholars; as clergymen, a 
period, used to treat their flocks ; 
treated their people ; as jailors treated thei - 
ners, to one great standing dish of Panacea! As 
the proprietor of “do-the-boys hall,” in Yorkshire, 
treated his pupils, big and little, sick and well, old 
and young, to molasses and sulpher, and sulpher 
and molasses in great spoonfuls every morning, os- 
tensibly to clear the blood, but in reality to destroy 
their appetites for something better! One uniform, 
merry round of quackery and “great medicine” 







The entire human race is deeply concerned in 
knowing and acting in accordance with phrenologi- 
cal truth, for through it alone can our race become 
on earth what the Deity intended it to be. “The 
sin of the father descendeth from generation to 
generation.” Vice engenders vice, and as surely 
does virtue give birth to what is virtuous, Phre- 


not wish our children to inherit, we must avoid and 
subdue in ourselves, ere we seek to become parents, 
and whatever acquirements and virtues we would 
wish them to possess, we should cultivate carefully 
\ 7 As we sow, so will we reap,” and as we tend uf 
Z _ggops, so will they repay us. The drunkard inhef- 
its the tendency to his propensity ; the libertine is 
the reckless heir of his forefathers’ vices ; but how- 
ever awful such inheritances, due culture and edu- 
cation in youth, on phrenological principles, would 
have checked their abnormal growth, and, instead 
of instruments of evil, converted them to servants 
invaluable. Think you, was not the magnanimity of 
our glorious Washington derived from and improy 
ed by the example and precepts of his noble 
virtuous parents? Was not the geniu 
and patriotism of our Franklin inher} 
as cultivated and improved by the edu 
choice and circumstances imposed on 
man printer, the patriot, and the philosoptref. 
As a knowledge of Phrenology thus tends to the 
perfection of our race, how essential, is it not, that 
it should be taught in public-schools, seminaries, 
and colleges; that it should be preached from the 
pulpit, recognized in the rostrum, appealed to in the 
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courts of justice, promulgated by government lec- 
turers among the populace at home, and dissemi- 
nated by zealous and religious missionaries among 
all the tribes and classes of mankind, from Green- 
land to New Holland, yea from Siberia to Pata- 
gonia | 

Alas! alas! for the want of a little timely 
knowledge of human nature, how many afflictions 
must we endure ; how many ill-assorted friendships 
are formed but to topple down with the false foun- 
dations on which they are erected! How often do 















nology teaches us that whatever faults we would § 










e find partners in business ill-yoked, like the goat 
and the sheep, pulling contrary ways: one seeks 
[phe grassy glade, “pursues the even tenor of his 
way ;” while the other tugs toward the thorny 
Seon and the craggy precipice. 


And again, whiat can be more absurd and ludi® 
crous than the ill-assorted marriages that take place 
every day! Truly, Cupid is a very blind guide! I 

0 not recognize him as a God; he is a perfect ig- 

us fatuus, a will o’ the wisp, leading poor mortals 
hither and thither, by his false light, through briar 
and brake, through marsh and mire, whereas, 
were they to follow the light which reason 
hangs out for their guidance, they would first choose 
judiciously, and afterwards love ardently and devot- 


edly. 

Naat care is taken by intelligent agriculturists in 
the breeding and training of cattle, horses, sheep, 
and even hogs, but little or no care is taken by hu- 
man beings relative to the parentage and education 
of their own species! Awful ignorance prevails 
upon this paramountly important subject, which 
Phrenology alone can dissipate and enlighten. 

The choice of domestics is of more importance 
to the happiness and welfare of families than is 
generally known’or observed, particularly where 
there are children. Some females are peculiarly 
organized by nature to watch over and take charge 
of children, to know and remedy, as if by intuition, 
their little wants and ailments, to lead on and min- 
gle in their innocent play and prattle; while 
others, having no sympathy with them, leave them 
to fret and cry over ailments they cannot otherwise 
make known, and instead of consolation, beat them 
for bawling. 


Again, some females make very superior house- 


economical in outlays, and orderly, neat, and skil- 
ful in management; have a place for everything 
and everything in its place, and a time and a season 
for all things; while others are in the other ex- 
eme, wasteful, disorderly, and slovenly, though 
B aca, themselves paragons ; keeping things in 
order after the fashion of the old lady, who, in or- 
der “to have things handy,” stowed away into the 
oven the poker and fire-shovel, baby linen, matches, 
dust-pan, salt-box, cookery book, and crockery. 
“Know thyself,” was the divine precept, printed 
wif characters of gold on the gorgeous temple of 
Delphos. “The proper study of mankind is man,” 
said Socrates, and sung Pope, and so says, or sings, 
or thinks, every one capable of thinking at all, and 
they study man’s nature in every way but the true 
one, which is through the science of Phrenology, 





keepers : conscientious in the trust reposed in them; . 





embracing, as it now does, the whole system and 
nature of man. 

I trust I have convinced you of the truth and 
usefulness of Phrenology, and that it is not, as 
those who have not investigated it, believe it to be , 
as the sailor believes the medical art; the soldier, 
theology ; or the peasant, chemistry—either leger- 
demain, hocus pocus, or humbug ; but thaffit is the 
most noble, most useful, and most astoun of all 
the sciences ;—the science of man’s animal, mo 
and intellectual nature—the only true philosophy of 
humanity! Phrenology is the geology of the hu‘ 
man brain, whereby its hidden secrets are revealed, 
for, as the geologist by the shapes of the hills and 
vallies of the globe can tell what they indicate, so can 
the Phrenologist, by the conformation of that still 
more wonderous globe, the human head, pronounce 
upon the propensities, sentiments and faculties, of 
which they are the silent oracles. 





Want or Covrace—* A great deal of talent 
lost to the world for the want of a little courage. 
Every day sends to their graves a number of obscure 
men who have only remained in obscurity because 
their timidity has prevented them from making the 
first effort ; and who, if they could only have been 
induced to begin, would, in all probabilities, have 
gone great lengths in the career of fame. The fact 
is, that in order to do anything in this world that is 
worth doing, we must not stand shivering on the 
bank, and thinking of the cold and danger, but jum 
in and scrabble through as well as we can. It wi 
not do to be perpetually calculating risks, and adjust- 
ing nice chances ; it did all very well before the flood, 
when a man could consult his friend upon a publi- 
cation for a hundred and fifty years and then live to 
see its success for six or seven centuries afterwards; 
but at present a man waits, and doubts, and hesi- 
tates, and consults his brother, and his uncle and his 
particular friends, till one fine day he finds that he 
1s sixty years of age—that he has lost so much 
time in consulting first cousins and particular friends, 
that he has no time left to follow their advice. 
There is such little time for over-squeamishness at 
present, the opportunity so easily slips away, the 
very period of his life at which a man chooses to 
venture, if ever, is so confined, that it is no bad rule 
to preach up the necessity, in such instances, of a 
little violence done to feelings, and of efforts made 
- — of strict and sober calculation.”—-Sidney 

mith, ff 





Home Hepartment. 








THE BENEFITS AND EVILS 


OF COMMERCE, 


/ BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

[We copy a few extracts from his Thanksgiving 
discourse delivered in Brooklyn, N. Y. It is truly 
a remarkable production, and sets forth the glory 
of our country and its institutions in the broad light 
of hope and promise, while it shows up perverted 
AcQUISITIVENEsS, uncontrolled by well trained Con- 
SCIENTIOUSNESS. We commend its perusal to pa- 
rents who are educating their children for the “ bat- 
tle of life,” and especially to roune men. We hope 
they will compare the portraiture of trade here giv- 
en, with the one given in the July number, called 
“Iyreceity,” and like truz men, resolve which 
course they will pursue. An acquaintance with 
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Phrenology, enables the author to analyze charac- 
ter in a practical manner. ] 

“The States of North America are to be THE 
COMMERCIAL CENTER OF THE GLoBE. This destiny 
seems so inevitable, that one hardly requires more 
than an inspection of the map to perceive it. Both 
sides ofthe globe—the two hemispheres—are ours, 

aby our position, for we are the land of two oceans. 
From our hither shore we hail the European and 
African continents ; from our thither shore we greet 
the Oceanica and the Asiatic continents. And all 

* between the oceans is our own; to be filled with 
our own people, under common institutions, speak- 
ing one language. 

The interior structure of this continent peculiarly 

' fits it to be thus the marr oF THE GLose. Its riv- 
ers open the interior, from almost every part, and 
give natural outlets; its lakes are embosomed 
oceans, giving to the northern frontier a third shore, 
, @pd an inland commerce, scarcely less than the At- 
lan.tic or Pacific shore, 

Such artificial ways as are needed, especially the 
great thoroughfares from ocean to ocean—the in- 
land highway, from the Atlantic to the Pacific— 
are within our own bounds. We have no Prussia 
on our border; no Russia beyond her. Our vast 
interior is not grouped into national estates, block- 
ing each other up, and wasting each other's means 
by monstrous armies of watch or attack. We can 
ask of Commerce what she needs, and whether it 
is northward or southward, eastward or westward, 
her path lies among our own people. Shortly, the 
carrying-trade of the globe must be in our hands ! 
Upon our shores are the gates through which must 
pour the world’s merchandise. 

Nor will the character of our people permit these 
resources to slumber. They are a thinking, inven- 
tive people; full of enterprise and restless indus- 
try. They vex the ore of every mountain; they 
cut the stone and hew the timber, and quarry the 
very ice; they question every herb, dive into every 
soil, watch every secret of nature, discover what 
they can, and invent what they cannot discover. 

Other people are more paticnt ; none more per- 
severing. Other people are safer; none so supple 
and fertile: others are, by use of a perfected skill, 
equal to us, and in many things superior. But no- 
where else is there such inventiveness, facility of 
imitation and appropriation. Nowhere else will so 
large a body of laboring men be found, with such 
elastic resources. Elsewhere, workmen know, their 
own special work, and they know no other— 
Thrown out of that, there is an end of them. They 
starve or beg. The weaver does not know how to 
plough ; the ploughman cannot hew and saw; the 
clerk can write, the spinner spin, the laborer delve. 

Not so here. The hand has a half-dozen trades 
laid up in it. If you throw a man out of the win- 
dow of one shop, he lands at the door of another. 
Thanks to our free schools, and our thrifty fireside 
teachers, the HEAD Is EDUCATED First, and the 
hand wedded to it. Outof this versatility, and es- 
pecially in connection with a hopefulness, which 
often is infatuation, and courage, which easily runs 
to rashness and recklessness, we are the easiest na- 
tion to bankrupt as individuals and the hardest to 





make poor as a community, on earth. The very 
characteristics which make it a peril to trust single 
men, this hopefulness and adventursomeness, make 
us the safest nation ; for, when cast down, we are 
not destroyed. There is no m re idea of remain- 
ing bankrupt among our people, than there is sleep- 
ing forever, when they lie down for a night's rest. 
Revulsions are become familiar to us. We thrive 
upon them, as the soil thrives upon the deposits of 
freshets. A crisis is nothing. It is a mere jar to 
waken the sleepy. We have a crisis every month 


of the year, somewhere. They are subject to or- . 


der. Politicians have them at every election. If 
the South wants anything, she goes into a crisis ; 
if the North wants anything, she gets up a crisis. 
There is a religious crisis just before any great 
effort. We have temperance crises. Farmers have 
a crisis, and manufacturers have a crisis, and com- 
merce has its crisis, until a stranger, with a spice 
of humor about him, would think a crisis to be a 
jolly thing—nothing more, at any rate, than would 


be a convenient fainting in some spouse who de- 


sires access to her lord's pocket. 

Things are carried by crises—one crisis is pitted 
against another—a northern crisis is worked against 
a southern crisis—a democratic crisis against a whig 
crisis. In short, the hopefulness, the drive, the 
heedless courage of our people, is constantly com- 
ing to a head, and breaking like the crest of a wave ; 
but there is always another wave—not a drop less 
water in the ocean—and the wave that broke just 
now, is swelling again, and when it has swollen 
and broken a hundred times, it will be as strong to 
rise again, and strike like thunder on the ship or on 
the shore ! 

A man who can think upon one subject, can easi- 
ly be induced to think upon another, A man who 
is really intelligent upon commercial matters, can 
easily be made so upon other matters. 

Men should be born and developed in the country ; 
but in the city they find a stimulus for every facul- 
ty, and a field for every power ! 

Between two people, the one full of ideas, and 
the other full of practical wisdom, there can be no 
doubt which will be the happiest and more pros- 
perous. It makes a great difference whether the 
drift of an age ; or a nation’s mind be turned to 
mere philosophy—or toward the application to 
philosophy—toward the Greek, or toward the Ro- 
man genius. Greece conceived, Rome brought 
forth ; Greece dreamed—spoke in poetry and elo- 
quence, and embodied only in fine arts; Rome in- 
vented, built, governed. We inherit a literature 
and art from Greece; but Rome has given to the 
world, roads, bridges, laws and government. 

The people of Europe, that run to versatile 
thought—the French, the German, the Italian, and 
the Irish—are not found easily competent to self- 
government. They are full of genius, but not of 
wisdom. Therefore it is that commerce tends to 
self-government, by training an age or nation, not 
only to mental activity, but to a practical wisaom. 

Commerce, when left free, is a universal stimula- 
tion. It awakens every one; employs every one; 
gives every one the freest passage up or down. 
The titled fool, who brings his money to the ex- 





change, soon finds his level ; the modest plebeian, 
who has a head worth having, breaks through in- 
cumbent rank, and comes up to his level. God 
gives men their e OC ce gives them the 
place to which that measure belongs. 

One may point to the poverty of thousands, at 
one extreme, and to a sluggish wealth, the obese 
abundance of the other extreme. At one end, 
work and worth; at the other, men of appetite, 
that are rich, convivial, and unprincipled. 





Who were these men? Twenty years ago, this 
‘one butchered, that one made candles ; another sold 
cheese and butter ; a fourth carried on a distillery ; 
another was a contractor on canals; others were 
merchants and mechanics. They are acquainted 
with both ends of society—as their children will be, 
after them, though it will not do to say so out loud. 
For often you shall find that these toiling worms 
hatch butterflies, and they live but a year. 

Death brings division of property, and it brings 
new financiers; the old agent is discharged; the 
young gentleman takes his revenues, and begins to 
travel—towards poverty, which he reaches before 
*“death+-dt his ‘children do, ifhe do not. So that, in 
fact, though there is a sort of moneyed rank, it is 
not hereditary ; it is accessible to all ; three good 
seasons of cotton will send a generation of men up; a 
score of years will bring them all down, and send 
their children again to labor. The father grubs, 
and grows rich; his children strut, and use the 
money ; their children inherit the pride, and go to 
shiftless poverty ; their children, reinvigorated by 
fresh plebeian blood, and by the smell of the clod, 
come up again. Thus society, like a tree, draws its 
sap from the earth, changes it into leaves and blos- 
soms, spreads them abroad in great glory, sheds 
them off to fall back to the earth, again to mingle 
with the soil, and at length to re-appear in new 
trees and fresh garniture. 

The ship, that to-day leaves your harbor for Chi- 


“na, epitomises two thousand years. The manufac- 


tures, which freight her, represent the skill of hun- 
dreds of years of trial. The ship itself stands for 
the thought and ingenuity of thirty centuries; the 
skill that navigates her, playing with the winds, 

eluding or braving storms, searching out the quick- 


est paths on the round water, and knowing where*” - 


to find the world-breath, that helps, and shun those 
that hinder; reading the heavens like a book ; 
standing at midnight by the illuminated binnacle, 
watching the silent needle, and plunging through 
the waves without eyes, as directly as if the gates of 
every harbor shone clear across the ocean. This 


skill is the growth of ages. 


merce does not discriminate. Jt is a mail, 
andeknows not what it carries. It is a stream, and 
sends down whatever falls into it, whether poison- 
ous weeds or useful timber. 

It is well that men have a half-dozen separate 
characters, If the petty meanness and vulgarities 
of trade were diffused through the whole man, tra- 
ders would be legalized banditti. But a man may 
have a social character, a political character, a relig- 
ious character, and a professional character, and be 
may conduct himself very differently in each. In one, 
concience may be set up as the rule ; in another, cus- 
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tom ; in another public sentiment—so that a man 
mag be honorable in private, and yet dishonest in 
public affairs ; a man may be a good neighbor and 
kind householder, yet a very trickster in traffic. 

In commerce, the temptations are in general to 
dishonesty and untruth ; but, unfortunately, not to 
bold dishonesties and lion-like laws, but to the 
meanest forms of both. 

It is this vulgarity of petty sin—it is this low 
and shuffling iniquity—this lurking, sniffling qual- 
ity, that the trading of commerce is most afflicted 
with. I regard great sins, in some respects, to be 
less than small ones. The smaller a wickedness is, 
and meaner, the greater is its guilt, and essential 
depravity. Lions are enough dangerous ; but who 
would not rather die by the stroke of a lion’s paw, 
and be eaten in reasonable haste, than to die by 
vermin? 

Now, lions there are in commerce, and bears, full 
enough; but it is its shocking facility at breeding 
vermin, that makes one shrink from the thought of 
giving his son to commerce. 

Let the facts be considered : 

In the preparation fur markets, home and for- 
eign, wholesail and retail, what a list of impositions, 
adulterations and frauds, under every letter of the 
alphabet, might be made out. It is hardly too much 
to say, that goods are incarnated lies, We that 
consume, are daily in the consumption of lies—we 
drink lying coffee, we eat lying food, we patch ly- 
ing cloth with cheating thread, we perfume our- 
selves with lying essence, we wet our feet in lying 
boots, catch cold, however, truly enough—are tor- 
mented with adulterated drugs, sometimes from 
ignorant prescribers, who lie, in pretending to 
know what they are prescribing, or what.they are 
prescribing for. It is the very business of one 
part of commerce to deal in appearances, and not 
in realities, and the mind is trained to deception. 

But the traffic in such wares, and in all sound 
and genuine things, opefis a sphere of temptation 
beyond that known to mortal man anywhere else. 

For the trafficker deals in a thousand different 
things, and each separate thing has its own separ- 
ate temptation; and he deals in each thing a hun- 
dred times a day, and with hundreds of different 
dispositions. And if a dealer sell a fraudulent tea, 
’ knowing it to be so, to fifty different persons, it is 
not one single act, but fifty different frauds. If he 
sell to fifty different merchants fifty bales of goods, 
knowing them to be cheating, there are as many 
separate frauds as there were bargains, and as 
there were special items in each bargain. 

Thus the lies of commerce are, cach one, perhaps, 
fine and filmy as a spider's thread, but, spun to- 
gether, they become like spiders’ webs. But this 
indirection, this falsehood by the indirect way, is 
worse than bold and outright falsehood ; because 
it is usually cowardly, hypocritical, and more fre- 
quent. The dishonesty is under the form of frank- 
ness; or it nestles under an air of sanctity ; or it is 
jovial, or bland and insinuating. It is a wink ora 
word, or a nod of the head, or a significant smile. 
It is said that every man has his price. Most men 
have. Some men have nor. But there are thou- 
sands of men who sell themselves ; they barter their 





conscience over any bargain; their honor goes 
down with every kick of the scales. If they were 
black, and put up for sale at the capital, upon a 
fair day in prosperous times, they might bring 
$1,000 or $1,200. But they sell themselves much 
more reasonably, inasmuch as they have the privi- 
lege of repeating the sale so often. 

If one adulterate and sell for real, then the pro- 
fit per pound, of the deception on a fuir article, is 
the price of his conscience. Some men will sell 
their conscience for five cents a pound in butter; 
ten cents in provisions ; for twenty per cent. in 
drugs ; for a hundred per cent. in jewelry. 

If a community be filled with trades, and ifthere 
is prevalent a petty code of dishonesties, and tra- 
ders of every degree become inured to it, no one 
can fail to see that manliness, simplicity, large- 
mindedness, trustworthiness, will disappear, and 
men become hollow or vulgar! Tosuch an extent 
has this taken place, that Dr. Chalmers expressed 
his belief that commerce, in its lower form, was in- 
campatible with manliness and honor ! 

Wherever a dazzling show of gain opens, thither 
rush the crowding rout like a herd of buffaloes ; 
and he who stands to turn them back, because the 
end is wrong, or the reasons wrong, fares as he 
would that should attempt to head the droves on 
the prairies. 

They would rush him dewn, gore him, trample 
him, and thunder past in a cloud of dust. 

Although commerce has many kindly influences 
for art, and achieves for men a leisure befiting art, 
and wealth for its support, yet, there is danger that 
art will be regarded as but a higher form of mer- 
chandise—artists will become artizans. They will 
be paid upon a scale of prices which will make the 
painter of a house or ship and the painter of a his- 
toric scene, but different levels of one trade. The 
moment that art ceases to be labor from love, and 
toil in the spirit of gain, it is debauched. 

The same evil creeps stealthily upon the church. 
The power of religion is moral power. It is the 
natural furce of goodness. It is the power of men 
walking fearlessly in the Spirit of God. 

When for this the Church relies for her force 
upon architecture, upon wealth, upon the secular 
influence of thrifty numbers, upon an adroit conni- 
vance with the popular will, upon mere refinements 
and trappings, she has been secularized. 

The danger is especially to be dreaded in a com- 
mercial mart. Commerce knows nothing of un- 
profitable fervors, of non-paying graces, of a relig- 
ion which melts the pocket to enrich the heart. 
Nowhere ought there to be such a jealousy of secu- 
lar influence, such a double and tripple match 
against insidious, worldly prudence, as among 
churches in 4 commercial atmosphere.” 





WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 

[The young lady who wrote the following called 
at our office, a few days since, for a description of 
her character, and we told her she could write, and 
requested her to try. We hope she will continue 
to throw her arrows into the camp of error.] 

Messrs. Eprrors:—While I am perfectly con- 





scious that the subject of “ Woman's Rights” has 
been, and is, daily discussed by abler pens than 
mine, yet your kindness emboldens me to present a 
few crude remarks. 

As the late conventions in relation to the subject 
have left little doubt as to what they consider “ their 
rights,” and, although proverbial ‘for the tenacity 
with which they cling to them, and repel every in- 
fringement, yet I doubt if they ever convince even 
their own sex that God designed they should med- 
dle with State affairs, or that their happiness lies 
in the ballot-box. 

I have seen women well versed in politics, but I 
do not believe they could have found their happi- 
ness in a political life. Woman's natureis too finely 
strung to stand the jar and contention for public 
honors, The idea is revolting to the mind of every 
true woman. There are a thousand other ways in 
which woman can spend all the energies of mind 
she ever has, or ever will possess, and they are not 
few or weak, as we have a Hannah More, Harriet 
Martineau, Mrs, Ellis, and many others to testify. 

But while I condemn the ballot-box as woman’s 
province, I advocate the extension of our privileges. 
We are too restricted. No matter what our talents 
or inclinations may be—that we are in every reSpect 
fully competent to engage in an occupation. consid- 
ered as belonging peculiarly to man—they must be 
crushed, must succumb to the opinions of those who 
constitute our rulers in law and public sentiment, 
although we may never have had an idea or made 
an effort beyond our own immediate necessities, 

They have erected an impenetrable barrier of pro. 
prieties, bearing on the face of it—“thus far shalt 
thou go, and no farther.” We cannot go around, 
nor through it ; and if occasionally a daring spirit 
overleaps it, what a hue and cry is immediately 
raised. Thisis wrong. God gave us our talents, to 
be cultivated and used as well as man’s, And 
what we ask is the privilege accorded to every man 
—that of choosing our own occupation. 

Our sphere is that one which God has given us talent 
for. There are some women who are no better cal- 
culated for domestic occupations than most men: I 
do not say all men, for I have seen some who 
seemed to find their element in the culinary de- 
partment, and have thought what a pity they could 
not exchange places with some of the other sex, 
who could better appreciate their privileges | 

There are thousands of young ladies who have 
literally nothing to do. Their minds must and will 
be actually engaged upon something. They, too, 
have ambition. One field only is open to the exer- 
cise of their various faculties. Dress and fashion. 
Some may hesitate, feeling they have the elements 
of a higher, nobler life; but no other avenue is 


occupation for their daughters congenial to their 
feelings, and there will be fewer bankrupts. 

Many a woman has married for no other reason 
than the hope of relieving her father and friends 
from her support, and for the sake of an indepen- 
dent home accepted the hand of a man ill adapted 
to her taste or happiness ; whereas, had she been 
favored with elbow-room for her talents, it would 


open—do something they must. Hence originate 
the evils of fashionable life. Let fathers seek oe 
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have removed the dependence of her condition, so- 
cially and pecuniarily. Others marry for the pur- 
pose of creating a field in which to expend the en- 
ergies of their souls, knowing they could have no 
other legitimate vent. Perhaps some will say your 
restrictions are not so great as you would make us 
believe. There is literature. But all have neither 
talent nor inclination for it. There is teaching. But 
all cannot be teachers. To be a good teacher re- 
quires a talent peculiar to that department, as 
much as any profession. What, then, are we to do? 
Let the same avenues be thrown open to us that 
are open to the other sex, and let all those who 
know they possess talent for any particular profes- 
sion or occupation, be at liberty to engage in it. 
Man need not fear that his household will, in 
consequence, suffer neglect. Every wife and mother 
will consider it of paramount importance. Besides, 
these privileges we solicit for the unmarried, re- 
garding a married woman's occupation as already 
determined. Respectfully, Peceory. 


Cuents of the Mant. 


Ww pomMESTIC. 


Tue Ixvaston or Cusa.—The great topic of in- 
terest during the past month has been the invasion 
of Cuba, by a body of Americans, under the com- 
mand of General Lopez. Upto this moment, we 
have received no authentic intelligence of the fate 
of the expedition, although there is reason to sup- 
pose that a victory over the invaders has been 
gained by the Government. We will here present 
a brief narrative of the transactions, from the land- 
ing of Lopez on the 12th of August, to the 25th of 
August, the latest date at the time of the present 
writing. 

The steamship Pampero, with General Lopez and 
about four hundred and fifty men on board, arrived 
at Key-West from New Orleans, on the afternoon 
of August 10th. She came to anchor in the harbor 
of Key-West, where she remained for several 
hours, leaving for the Cuban shore at 11 o'clock at 
night. On the passage to Bahia Honda, a small 
port about forty miles west of Havana, where 
Lopez proposed to land his expedition, he fell in 
with a Spanish schooner, and compelled the captain 
to serve as pilot in the intricate and difficult navi- 
gation of the coast. About nine o'clock, on the 
evening of the 11th, the steamship arrived off 
Bahia Honda. Signal rockets were discharged in 
order to communicate with the shore, where there 
were confederates, as was supposed, in concert with 
Lopez. The landing was not effected until four 
o'clock in the morning of the next day. The 
a was sent away and returned to Key- West, 




















overing about the coast for two or three days. 
Lopez, with his party, immediately commenced a 
march into the interior, and took his station at Las 
Posas, a few miles distant from the coast. 
Meantime, General Enna, the second in command 
of the Spanish troops, left Havana with a thousand 
men, and, on the next morning, fell in with the in- 
ers, when an engagement ensued. The Spanish 
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were repulsed with considerable loss, the comman- 
der ordering a retreat, and sending to Havana for 
additional reinforcements. 


On the 15th of August, four boat loads of men, 
amounting to fifty persons in all, were captured 
near Bahia Honda, by the Spanish steamer Haba- 
nero, and where taken into Havana the next day, 
when they were at once shot in the public square, 
without even undergoing the formalities of a trial. 
The persons of the victims were subjected to gross 
outrages by the mob, after their execution. The 
United States Mail steamer, Falcon, while on her 
way from Chagres to Havana, on the Cuban coast, 
was compelled to heave to by the Spanish steamer 
Habanero, which fired three times across her bow. 
When the Falcon stopped she was boarded by an 
officer of the Habanero, under pretence of search- 
ing for Spanish passengers, and after receiving va- 
rious indignities was permitted to pursue her 
course. 

Among the members of the expedition who where 
shot at Havana, was Colonel Crittenden, late of the 
United States Army, and nephew of the Attorney 
General of the United States, and Captain Victor 
Kerr. There remains have since been brought to 
New Orleans, by the steamer Empire City, giving 
occasion to great public excitement, and demonstra- 
tions of sympathy. 

Public meetings have been held in our large cities 
to express sympathy with the Cuban patriots, and 
indignation at the brutal treatment of the American 
prisoners by the Spanish authorities. 

According to the latest reports, it is said that 
Lopez has had several engagements with the Span- 
ish troops, in all of which he has been victorious- 
The rumor has also been circulated that General 
Enna, the immediate commander of the Spanish 
forces, was killed in an action which took place on 
the 17th, together with several officers and a large 
number of men. The account states that he was 
buried at Havana, with military honor, on the 20th 
of August. This is the amount of intelligence receiv- 
ed at the time of our going to press, although be- 
fore the present number is issued, the fate of Cuba 
will no doubt be decided. It can scarcely be ques- 
tioned that, sooner or later, she is destined to break 
the tyrannous and oppressive yoke of Spain, and to 
enjoy the benign influences of republican freedom. 
Every American citizen must wish that her patriots 
may be prepared for success, and that they may 
realize the enfranchisement of their beautiful island, 
without tempting our own countrymen into the vio- 
lation of international law. 





Since the above was in type, we learn the utter 
defeat of the enterprise and the execution of Gen, 
Lopez. He was taken in the interior of the island, 
after wandering alone for several days, and was 
nearly exhausted with fatigue and want of food, 
On entering a farm-house, he requested permission 
to lie down, and while asleep was bound and made 
prisoner. He was at once conveyed to Havana, 
and on the morning of September 1, was garroted, 
—a mode of punishment by which the prisoner is 
seated in a chair, his limbs confined, and his neck 
drawn to the back of the chair by an iron band, 





which is gradually tightened by a screw, until the 
neck breaks, and life isdestroyed. The rest of the 
invading party are either killed or made prisoners- 





Woman’s Ricuts Conventionx.—A Convention 
for the purpose of considering the subject of Wo- 
man’s Rights is to be held in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, on the 15th and 16th of the present month. 
Reports will be presented from the committees ap- 
pointed by the last convention, on Education, In- 
dustrial Avocations, Civil and Political Functions, 
and Social Relations. The movement, in favor of 
which the convention is called, is daily exciting — 
more and more interest. Affecting, as it does, the 
destiny of the race, it has attracted the earnest at- 
tention of many of the most intelligent thinkers in 
this country. The work, as admirably remarked in 
the Circular of the Central Committee, “ is no child’s 
play. It wars directly with the thought, so deeply 
rooted and hoary, that woman is only an appen- 
dage, and not an integral part in the fabric of hu- 
man society. It is in full conflict with the world’s 
teachers, its preachers, its lawyers, its poets, and its 
painters. It stands opposed to those soul-blighting 
usages of society, which have consigned woman to 
an aimless and objectless existence, and have bap- 
tized a life so unworthy, as peculiarly fitting and 
graceful for woman.” The Convention will be an 
occasion of great interest to all who have any sym- 
pathy with the progressive elevation of the human 
race. It is in accordance with the great objects, to 
which the pages of our Magazine are directed, and 
which we lose no opportunity of enforcing on the 
attention of our readers. The freedom and dignity 
of woman, are the essential conditions of the ad- 
vancement of humanity. Her influence is the grand 
agency, intended by Providence, for the refinement 
and harmonic development of man. She must find 
a true sphere for her worthiest action before the 
reign of truth and justice, which is to form the 
future of society, can be reached on earth. We 
hope the proposed convention will be fully attended 
by the friends of reform, and that wise and effective 
measures will be adopted for the accomplishment 
of its objects. 





Lire iy Cattrorsra. Our latest intelligence 
from California represents the condition of that 
State as more tranquil than at the date of our pre- 
vious advices. No new criminal outrage had taken 
place, and the excitement of the public mind had, 
toa great degree, abated. The course of justice 
was resuming its regular channels, and legal trials 
taking the place of extra-judicial punishments. An 
amendment of the criminal code, allowing an option 
to the jury between punishing with imprisonment 
or with death, persons convicted of the higher 
grades of crime, went into effect on the 1st of July, 
A favorable result was expected from its operation. 
From the mining districts, our accounts are all of 
an encouraging character. The shipments of gold 
for August and September were expected to sur- 
pass those of any former months during the present 
year. A new feature in the mining operations, is 
the attempt to divert rivers and streams from their 
usual channels to placers which are rich in gold, 
but without water by which they can ‘be worked. 
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Extensive canals have been constructed on some of 
the most important water courses, and dams com- 
menced in the beds of rivers, by which rich de- 
posits of gold have been exposed for miles in suc- 
cession. Machinery has also been introduced on a 
large scale for quartz mining, with flattering pros- 
pects of success. The combination of capital and 
labor, directed by scientific principles, begins to be 
regarded as the most certain means of prosperity, 
instead of the individual efforts which have often 
been the result of accident or caprice. A greater 
degree of interest is felt in agriculture. Many of 
the California emigrants, who came into the coun- 
try with a view to making a rapid fortune, and re- 
turning to the older States, have decided to become 
residents on the Pacific shore, and to seek the com- 
forts of home by agricultural industry. Not less 
than 20,000 persons are now engaged in the culti- 
vation of the land. 





Minnesota—Inpian Treaty—-An important 
treaty between the Sioux Indians and the Commis- 
sioners of the United States, Colonel Lea and Gen- 
eral Ramsy, has recently been completed in Minne- 
sota. The amount of territory ceded to the United 
States is about 90,000 square miles, a territory near- 
ly as large as both the States of New York and 
Pennsylvania. For these lands, the Government 
pays $2,700,000, of which sum, $400,000 is ready 
money, and the balance is to be invested at 5 per 
cent interest, yielding $125,000 annually. The In- 
dians are to enjoy the benefit of this for the term 
of fifty years, when all annuities are to cease, and 
the principal to revert to the Government. A tract 
of 2,000 square miles is reserved for the permanent 
location of the Indians, The forrfation of this 
treaty is supposed to be of equal advantage to the 
Indians, and to the inhabitants of the north-west, 
especially Minnesota. Already it has given a great 
impulse to business. It opens a highly desirable 
section of country, and it will probably be taken up 


with more rapidity than any land which has ever 


been brought into market. To the Indians, this 


amicable disposition of their lands will be more fa- % 


vorable than the attempt to retain a large domin- 
ion. On account of the scarcity of game, which 
disappears with the approach of civilization, the 
Indians have been reduced to great want, being de- 
pendant on the American traders for their supplies 
of provision. The territory of Minnesota is fast in- 
creasing in population. It has more than doubled 
during the past year, and now numbers at least 
12,000 souls. New and thriving villages are every- 
where springing up ; numerous farms are brought 
under cultivation ; rich harvests reward the toils of 
the emigrant ; the climate proves to be adapted to 
the growth of wheat; and other productions are 
abundant, and of excellent quality. 





A Distineuisnep . Fisnerman.— Ex-President 
Van Buren has devoted a considerable portion of 
the summer’s leisure to fishing excursions. His ex- 
ploits in this “line,” with his old personal and po- 
litical friend, Mr. Blair, among the Thousand Is- 
lands, are spoken of with admiration. His success 
in trailing for trout has distanced all his com- 
petitors. 





A New Cortrcr.—The religous denomination 
called Christians have decided to establish a Liter- 
ary Institution by the name of Antioch College. 
Over $10,000 have been subscribed for this pur- 
pose in West Dresden, New York, and its vicinity, 
and it is probable that the college may be located 
in that beautiful village. 





Sorentiric Convention at ALBany.—The annual 
meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vaneement of Science, which was held during the 
month of August in Albany, was one of universal 
interest. A great number of the most eminent 
scientific men of this country were present on the 
occasion, ond several papers of distinguished ability 
were read before the Convention. 





A Gmt wo Workep tn A Prrntine OrFice.— 
A Cincinnati paper states that three years ago a 
poor orphan girl applied and was admitted to set 
type for that paper. She worked two years, during 
which time she earned, beside her board, about 
$200, and availing herself of the facilities which the 
printing office offered, acquired a good education. 
She is now an associate editress of a popular pa- 
per, and is engaged to be married to one of the 
smartest lawyers in Ohio. We should be disinclined 
to credit the above if we did not have so many 
evidences of the elevating influences of the printing 
office. 


FOREIGN. 


Eneuish Int Manyers.—-In his “Glances ,at 
Europe,” Horace Greeley remarks on the manners 
of the English as follows :— 

“The general stiffness of English manners has 
often been noted. Not that a gentleman is aught 
but a gentleman anywhere, but courtesy is certain- 
ly not the Englishman’s best point. No where else 
will a perplexed stranger, inquiring his way, receive 
more surly answers, or oftener be refused any 
answers at all, than in London. Even the police- 
men, who is paid to direct you, replies to your in- 
quiry with the shortest and gruffest monosyllable 
that will do. Awkwardness of manner pervades 
all classess ; the least elaborate and most thoroughly 
natural, modest, and easy-mannered man I met was 
a Duke, whose ancestors had been Dukes for many 
generations ; but some of the most elaborately ill- 
bred men I met also inherited titles of nobility. 
And, while I have been thrown into the company 
of Englishmen of all ranks who were cordial, kind, 
and every way models of good breeding, I have 
also met here more constitutionally arrogant and 
unbearable persons than had crossed my path in all 
my previous experience. These, too, are found in 
all ranks ; I think the military service exhibits some 
of the worst specimens. But Bull in authority 
anywhere is apt to exhibit his horns to those whom 
he suspects of being nobodies. Elevation is un- 
propitious to the display of his more amiable 
qualities.” 

Tus Broomer Costume 1x Encianp.—An Eng- 
lish journal, in allusion to the new costume for wo- 
men, remarks :— °.. 2 

“ Whatever excites attention on the other side of 





the Atlantic must necessarily attract attention here, 
and, in the absence of more striking facts, discus- 
sion is now provoked at home about the ‘Bloomer 
costume’ of the ladies, and the ‘enfranchisement 
of women. With regard to the ‘ Bloomer costume,’ 
we occasionally hear of its breaking out, as used to 
be said of the cholera, in certain parts of our own 
country. At Harrowgate, for instance, several la- 
dies are said to have adopted the short jacket or 
tunic, and the garb for the extremities recognized 
as the female costume of Turkey. In Picturesque 
effect, we can readily conceive that a fine woman, 
so arrayed, will be seen to very great advantage, 
from the full development of her personal charms. 
But figure is an essential element in costume; and, 
as nature is not equally bountiful in this respect to 
all her children, modern taste has contrived appli- 
ances to hide, by the art of the tailor and the man- 
tau-maker, the want of physical development ander 
which many persons labor. Little doubt can exist 
that sadly too little attention is paid by parents to 
the physical education of their offspring, and, if the 
new female costume be the means of concentrating 
attention more closely upon this important subject, 
the invasion, of which we hear so much, will bring 
in its train some unmistakable advantages.” 





New Catoutatine Macuine.—An extraordinary 
calculating machine is now placed in the Russian 
Court. It is the invention of a Polish Jew, named 
Staffel, a native of Warsaw, and works sums in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
with a rapidity and precision that are quite aston- 
ishing. It also performs the operation of extracting 
the square root and the most complicated sums in 
fractions. The machine, which the inventor calls 
Arithmetica Instrumentalis, is about the size of an 
ordinary toilet, being about eighteen inches by nine 
inches, and about four inches high. The external 
mechanism represents three rows of ciphers. The 
first, and upper row, containing thirteen figures, 
is immovable ; the second and third, containing sev- 
en figures each, immovable. The ,words addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division, are en- 
graved on a semicircular ring to the right, and un- 
derneath is a hand, which must be pointed to 
whichever operation is to be performed. The fig- 
ures being properly arranged, the simple turn of a 
handle is then given, and the operation is performed 
at once, as if by magic. The most singular power 
of the instrument is, that if a question be wrongly 
stated—as, for instance, a greater number being 
placed for subtraction from a less, it detects the er- 
ror, and the ringing of a small bell announces the 
discovery. The inventor has exhibited the powers 
of this wonderful calculating machine to the Queen, 
Prince Albert, and several persons of distinction. 
The inventor also exhibited a machine for ascertain- 
ing by weighing the fineness of gold or silver, but 
this is to be submitted to further and more severe 
tests. Both machines are, to say the least, extremely 
curious, and have been rewarded with a silver 
medal by the Russian Government. During the 
week the Directors of the Bank of England visited 
the machine. 





Acqurrrat or Caset.—At the close of the pro- 
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ceedings in the case of Cabet, the Judges retired, 
and, after deliberation, decided that the en i 
of M. Cabet was not a fraudulent one, that he had 
a concession of land in Texas ; that the Icarians had 
not subscribed their money on the condition of a 
concession being obtained ; that there had been no 
fraudulent maneuvers ; and that the charge of hav- 
ing misappropriated certain effects was not made 
out. It accordingly quashed the judgment against 
him, and ordered him to be dismissed. 





Funerat or Marsnat Sesastiani—A serious 
accident occured at the funeral ceremonies over the 
remains of Marshal Sebastiani in the Chapel of the 
Invalides. The walls were covered with black 
drapery, and wax candles in profusion were burn- 
ing around the catafalque erected before the altars, 
On the large door being opened to admit detach- 
ments from the various corps of the army of Paris, 
a violent draft of air blew the flames of the candles 
upon the hangings, which caught instantly. The 
fire spread with great rapidity, and rising as it in- 
creased, was communicated to the line of flags 
taken from conquered nations, which adorned the 
two sides of the nave. Thirty of these were con- 
sumed like shavings, and nothing was left of them 
but the staffs to which they were attached, blacken- 


Tred and half charred. One of the most interesting 


° 


of these trophies was the umbrella taken from the 
Emperor of Morocco by Napoleon, at the battle of 
Isly. This was rescued when half destroyed. 
There was little left now fur the fire to attack, and 
it was easily got under by the sapeurs-pompiers, 
The funeral ceremonies were performed in another 
part of the hotel, around a wew bier, erected on the 
spur of the moment. The body had been with- 
drawn from the burning drapery which surrounded 
it with great difficulty, and at the risk of life on 
the part of several of the assistants. 





Iyprans at THE Great Exarsrtion.—Among the 
visitors on the 25th came a party of four Iroquois 
Indians, who, besides inspecting the interior of the 
building, had a “ palaver” with the Executive Com- 
mittee, and were less reserved and more sensible 
than from American Romance might have been ex- 
pected. They expressed great astonishment, not 
at the Koh-i-noor itself, but at its value, and the 
whoop which they raised when Mr. Catlin, their 
guide, told them this, for a moment suggested mis- 
givings for the safety of the policeman who guards 
the treasure. The machinery in motion also pro- 
duced a strong impression upon these wild men of 
the woods, and when one of the se'f-acting “ mules” 
was suddenly arrested in its course, “the manitou” 
or “great spirit” was the cause, Their “ palaver” 
with the Executive related to some things which 
they had brought over with them from the other 
side of “the Salt Lake,” and which they wished 
admitted into the Exhibition. 





American Scutrrure.—aAn interesting piece of 
sculpture has been added to the American com- 
partment in the Crystal Palace. The artist has 
selected for his subject the hero of one of Mr. 
Charles Dickens’ most popular tales, and, as some 
say, his happiest production—Oliver Twist. The 





helpless, friendless boy, is represented in a sitting, 
and partly recumbent posture, his arm bandaged, 
and looking worn and wan with pain and fatigue, 
The figure is, upon the whole, a meritorious wofk 
of art, and the idea of the author has been accurately 
eomprehended and successfully embodied in a visible 
form by the statuary. It belongs not to idealized or 
poetic sculpture, but is a faithful presentment of one 
of those chill and stern realities so often seen in 
common life. Visitors pause at this spot awhile, 
and spare from the gorgeous aids to luxury that 
surround them, a glance upon the effigy of poverty 
and privation, in the person of the forlorn 
and neglected Oliver. The sight must recall 
to them not only the dark scenes described by 
Dickens in the life of the parish boy, but it is not 
unlikely that the emblem may conjure up in the 
minds of some a recollection of the life-like but 
painful picture of Crabbe. The statue is from the 
chisel of Mr. Hughes, of Boston. 





American Carriaces at THE Farr.—A London 
journal says “the carriages of American manufac- 
ture are well worthy attentive examination. The 
first characteristic which would strike an untraveled 
Englishman with surprise, in viewing these vehicles, 
is their extreme lightness, and the apparent incom- 
petency of the slender axles and the thin spokes 
and narrow tires of the wheels to encounter the 
rough work of transatlantic roads. We were as- 
sured, however, that they traversed their course 
with impunity, surmounting all obstacles, even some 
nearly high enough to touch the axles, by the com- 
bination of that very lightness with toughness of 
timber and iron, and solidity of workmanship. Our 
attention was particularly attracted by one carriage, 
which, to all outward appearance, was a pheton on 
four wheels, and with a hood, built for the accom- 
modation of two person only, but with a stand pro- 
jecting behind on a level with the base of the body, 
as if for the tiger in attendance. By an ingenious 
contrivance, hewever, the body of the vehicle is 
slid back to the hinder extremity of the aforesaid 
stand, and from beneath the seat another seat is 
drawn forward towards the splash-board, and, by 
by this simple action, not occupying more than two 
minutes, the vehicle becomes capable of accommo- 
dating four persons, with ample room for sitting, 
This carriage is called by the American builders a 
slide-top buggy, although, as we have said, it bears 
much more resemblance to the English idea of a 
pheton than to that lumbering, jogging vehicle, 
hooded and two-wheeled, so many of which, in 
years agone, rumbled along London-street, and 
bore the euphonious designation of buggy. They 
were often the property of apothecaries in moder- 
ately good practice, until superseded by that pat- 
tern of a one-horse chariot, long popularly known 
and described as the “ Pillbox,” and they formed 
the model for the build of the first hackney-cabs 
that plied for public hire, to the great horror and 
dismay of the Jarvies, an ancient race, which be- 
came extinct probably about the same era as the 
Charlies. 4 





Tue Unrrep Starts or Evropz—A new demo- 
cratic committee, consisting of M. M. Lamennais, 





Joly, Mathieu (de la Drome,) V. Scholcher, Baunce, 
Bertholon, Lasteyrie, and Michel (de Bourges) have 
published a manifesto of immense length. They 
call themselves the “ French-Spanish-Italian Demo- 
cratic Committee of Paris.” They sign “ Repre- 
sentatives of the People, Members of the Mountain.” 
This committee explains the reasons for its forma- 
tion. The manifesto contains a long disquisition 
upon religion, evidently from the pen of M. Lamen- 
nais, who, by the way, was elected a member of the 
Mountain Committe of permanence, but declined 
to serve on the alleged ground that he could not re- 
main in Paris. When M, Victor Hugo, in the 
National Assembly, elicited a deafening cheer, by 
that bold flight of his fancy which announced the 
formation at some future time of the “ United 
States of Europe,” his hearers probably did not 
suppose that the realization of his idea was near at 
hand. The prospectus of the democratic French- 
Spanish-Italian Committee is, however, a proposal 
couched in serious, elegant, and eloquent lafguage, 
and written with apparent earnestness of purpose, 
for the incorporation of the United States of the 
whole world. The originators of this transcendent- 
ly vast project are neither numerous nor powerful. 
They consist of eight respectable, but not very em- 
inent, members of the National Assembly, of whom 
M. Lamennais, a heterodox priest of great literary 
ability, and M. Michel, (de Bourges,) the advocate 
who is now defending the political prisoners at 
Lyons, are the most distinguished. They are, never- 
theless, confident that they are, as they profess to 
be, the nucleus around which the immense agglom- 
eration which they foretell will inevitably form it- 
self. But in order to give a practical complexion 
to their undertiking, the immediate object they 
propose, as a preliminary to the more comprehen- 
sive scheme, is a fraternal, political, and social 
union of the three nations, which, from their Latin 
origin, and their geographical position, have the 
most affinity—France Spain, and Italy. 
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CATHARINE HAYES. 


Before this number meets the reader’s eye, the 
far-famed vocalist of “ Erin’s green Isle” is expect- 
ed to land on our shores. The Emerald Isle has 
sent forth its warriors, and orators ; has won laurels 
in the forum and field of patriotism ; has charmed 
mankind by the genius of her bards. Ireland, that 
home of hospitality, and warm hearts—that land, 
more elastic and joyous, under the hand of oppres- 
sion and life-biting famine, than any other which the 
sun shines upon, has impersonated her choicest gifts 
of song in the person of Catharine Hayes, who 
comes to “the asylum for the oppressed of all na- 


tions,” to charm us with the outpourings of her ge- ~ 


nius. She comes not as the rival of the world’s 
favorite, Jenny Liyp, but as a sister songstress, to 
move a different chord in human sympathy, that 
shall harmonize richly with those so magically 
swept by the “ Swedish Nightingale.” 

She was born in Limerick, Ireland, and early at- 
tracted the attention of the late Bishop Knox, in 
the following manner, which so much interested him 
that he at once took measures to procure for-her a 
thorough musical education :—Near the house of 
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upon the sense, and emits a thousand rays, each 
glorious in itself; the other, like a flower, is re- 
dolent of our soil, (Ireland,) and gradually diffuses 
sweetness around. Or we might compare the 
foreign artiste to one of her native landscapes, 
basking in splendor, and clear in its outline and ob- 
jects beneath a starry sky; Miss Hayes’s beauties 
sare those of our own clime, with its features of ten- 
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CATHARINE HAYES. 








the bishop, Catharine was visiting a relation. The 
gardens of these houses extended to the banks of 
the Shannon. “A woodbine-covered arbor, near 
the river’s brink, was a favorite resort of Catharine 
Hayes, then a young and delicate child—timid, 
gentle, an! reserved, shrinking from the sportive 
companionship of her playmates ; her chief source 
of pleasure being to sit alone, half hidden among 
the leaves, and warble Irish ballads. One evening, 
while thus occupied, “herself forgetting,” and not 
dreaming but that she was “by the world forgot,” 
some pleasure-parties on the river were attracted 
by the clear, silvery tones of her voice, and the cor- 
rect taste she even then displayed. Boat after boat 
silently dropped down the stream, pausing in the 
shadow of the trees, whence, as from a cage of a 
singing-bird, came the warblings that attracted 
them. Not a whisper announced to the unconscious 
child the audience she was delighting, till at the 
close of the last air, “ The Lass of Gowrie,” the un- 
seen vocalist finished the baliad, dwelling on the 
passage, “ And now she’s Lady Gowrie,” with that 
prolonged and thrilling shake which owes nothing 
to all the after cultivation her voice received, and 
which, in years to come, was to cause the critical 
and fastidious admirers of the Grand Opera to for- 
get, in the passionate fervor of their enthusiasm, 
the cold formalities of etiquette. Then from her 
unseen auditory arose a rapturous shout of applause, 
the first intimation the blushing and half-frightened 
child received that her “native wood-notes wild” 
had attracted a numerous and admiring auditory. 
Bishop Knox was one of those unseen listeners, and 
his correct taste, and refined discrimination, at once 
discerned the germ of that talent, the matured 
growth of which has so hapily proved the sound- 
ness of his judgment.” The Bishop invited her to 





his house and provided for her instruction, under 
the celebrated Signor Saphio, residing in the city 
of Dublin. Her first appearance in public took 
place in Dublin, on the third of May, 1841, and that 
public discovered the forshadowing of her ultimate 
triumphs. In England, France, and Italy, she has 
since led captive the popular admiration, and re- 
ceived the decision of the critics as a genius. The 
author of her “memoir” says, “We have now 
briefly traced the vocal career of Catharine Hays, 
from that early period when her first audience 
cheered the child-songstress on the Shannon’s brink, 
till pronounced second only to Jenny Lind by the 
coldest and severest critics in the world—till describ- 
ed by one of their cautious organs, as “ certainly the 
sweetest, the most graceful, and the most interest- 
ing representation” of Lucia on the stage. Her 
professional triumphs have been as brilliant as her 
private life has been pure and amiable. If to Grisi 
and Adelaide Kemble it has been given to astonish 
by the sublime grandeur of their tragic acting, the 
passion and the thrilling beauty of their vocalism ; 
if to Alboni, mighty in all the meaning of the word, 
be granted amazing attributes of power, and a 
voice organ-like in blended depth and sweetness ; 
if to Sontag be confided the charm of pure and 
delicate expression, wedded to delicious floridness 
of flute-like execution; if to Jenny Lind, greater 
than all, the queen of song, be given that purely 
beautiful perfection of vocal melody—that true 
“sunshine spoken,” blending light, and loveliness, 
and feeling which never, till her advent, came from 
human throat—to Catharine Hayes have descended 
the deep sensibility, the mournful pathos, the heart- 
speaking expression which characterize her native 
music. It has been well said of Jenny Lind and 
Catharine Hayes :—“The one, like a gem, flashes 


derness, melting into light; or darkening into 
* shade.” 

When we shall have seen and heard her, we can 
speak from our own knowledge, and, hope, from an 
examination of her head to be able to give her 
Phrenology. 


Piscellaneons Department. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
PureEnotocy 1x Bostoy.—In compliance with 
frequent and pressing solicitations, we have con- 
cluded to open a branch Phrenological Cabinet and 











rooms on Washington-street, No. 142, near the head 
of School-street, two doors from the Old South 
Church, We expect to open this place on the 
first of November next. 

During the winter we shall deliver courses of 
lectures in Boston and vicinity on Phrenology and 
Physiology, showing their application to Education, 
Self Improvement, the Social Relations, and all 
the leading interests of life. 

Besides our public lectures, we shall form private 
classes for the purpose of teaching those who may 
wish to acquire a practical knowledge of these 
subjects. To parents and teachers especially will 
this knowledge be of great value, while it may also 
be profitably applied by persons of every occupa- 
tion, in all their intercourse with man. 

Our New York establishment will continue to be 
the “head quarters” for the publishing department, 
yet we shall keep a complete stock of all our pub- 
lications at the branch office in Boston. 

The numerous railroads now in operation through- 
out New England, renders every city and village 
of note accessible to Boston, making it convenient 
for thousands who cannot visit New York, to avail 
themselves of our professional services there. 

We now send a large proportion of our three 
serials to Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and Rhode Island, where the demand for 
our other publications is also constantly increasing. 
We hope now, through our Boston branch, to sup- 
ply this demand. 

Besides one of the editors of this Journal, we 
shall be assisted by Mr. Davin P. Burier, formerly 
with us, who has, for several years past, been en- 
gaged in New York and Massachusetts as a pub- 
lic lecturer and practical Phrenologist. . 

The Boston establishment will be managed and 
conducted by ourselves, on the same plan with that 
of New York. On and after the first of November 
next, letters and other communications may be ad- 
dressed to us at New York or Boston. All sub- 





book-store in Boston, the Metropolis of New Eng- ” 
land. For this purpose we have taken a suit of 


scriptions for journals and orders for books, to go | 
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by mail, or applications for agencies, should be di- 
rected to us in New York. Hoping to meet with 
many kind hearts and liberal encouragement from 
our Bosten and other New England friends, we re- 
main, respectfully, the public’s humble servants. 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Currow Hatt, 131 Nassau-street, New 





liberties by the diffusion of education, that main 

pillar and foundation of republicag institutions — 
Dispatch. 

BrTuARY.—Ellen Frances Osgood, the last daugh- 

r of the late Frances Sargent Oagood, died to- 

/ day, aged fifteen years. Ellen and May have sur- 





Yet 
Ne ‘ vied their mother only fifteen months— Yew York 
Vene 8 Wy 


MITHSONIAN BEQUEST. ‘ 


Many of our young readers may not know of the 
origin of the Smithsonian Institute, at Washington. 
We will tell them. James Smithson, the founder, 
was the natural son of the Duke of Northumber 
land ; his mother was a Mrs. Macie, of an ancient 
family of Wiltshire, of the name of Hungerford ; 
he was educated at Oxford, where he took an 
honorary degree in 1786 ; he took the name of James 
Lewis Macie, until a few years after he had left the 
University, when he changed it to Smithson. He 
does not appear to have had any fixed home, living 
in lodgings when in London, and occasionally a 
year or two at a time in the cities on the continent, 
as Paris, Berlin, Florence, and Genoa, at which 
place he died. The ample provision made for him 
by the Duke of Northumberland, with retired and 
simple habits, enabled him to accumulate the large 
fortune of $600,000, which he, by will, bestowed 
upon the Government of the United States, to es- 
tablish a College, or Institution, “for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 

The testator, James Smithson, a subject of Great 
Britain, declares himself, in the caption in the will, 
a descendant in blood from the Percies and Sey- 
mours, two of the most illustrious historical names 
of British Islands. Nearly two centuries since, in 
1660, the ancestor of his own name, Hugh Smith- 
son, immediately after the restoration of the royal 
family of the Stuarts, received from Charles the 
Second, as a reward for his eminent services to that 
house during the civil wars, the dignity of Baronet 
of England—a dignity still held by the Dukes of 
Northumberland, as descendants from the same 
Hugh Smithson. The father of the testator, by his 
marriage with the Lady Elizabeth Seymour, who 
was descended by a female line from the ancient 
Percies, and by the subsequent creation of George 
the Third, in 1776, became the first Duke of Nor- 
thumberland. His son and successor, the brother 
of the testator, known in the history of our Revo- 
lutionary War by the name of Lord Percey, was 
present, as a British officer, at the sanguinary open- 
ing scene of the Revolutionary War at Lexington, 
and at the battle of Bunker's Hill; and was the 
bearer to the British Government of the despatches 
from the commander-in-chief of the royal forces 
announcing the event of that memorable day ; and 
the present Duke of Northumberland, the testator’s 
nephew, was the ambassador extraordinary of 
Great Britain sent to assist at the coronation of the 
late King of France, Charles the Tenth, a few 
months only before the date of this bequest from 
his relative to the United States of America. Is 
it not rather a strange coincidence, that from a near 
relative of the man who first drew the sword 
against the liberties of this country, should proceed 
the means of perpetuating and consolidating those 


| Mirror, Sept. 2d, 1851. 
[Thus terminates the life of a delicately con- 
structed and highly wrought young woman—the 
last child of that fragile poet-mother. 
The laws of Physiology were not observed, and 
here we have the q the premature 
. death of both mother and children.) 
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PLEASANT EMPLOYMENT. 


To Youne Men.—Another bountiful harvest has 
been gathered up, and the season for moral and in- 
tellectual culture approaches. All our schools and 
institutions of learning will soon open, to quicken 
and develop the minp. This is well. But, says 
one, “I am a poor mechanic, and must work for 
the support of myself and dependent friends. How 
am I to cultivate my mind ?” 

By reading, attending lectures, and by convers- 
ing with those better informed than yeuself. Books 
are cheap. By economy, a few dollars may be 
saved yearly, and paid out for such works as will 
feed the mind, and keep it in a growing condition. 
When too tired to read, let a sister, or young broth- 
er read aloud for an hour. In this way, you may 
acquire a knowledge of all the great leading sub- 
jects now engaging the attention of the learned and 
scientific men of the world. Many of our greatest, 
most brilliant and successful men are sELF-EDUCA- 
tep. In fact, we have come to regard this Home 
Epvucation far better than the most fashionable 
college education. It is estimated, that out ofevery 
hundred college graduates in this country, forty- 
five die prematurely, or retire to private life with- 
out being able to make any public use of their pro- 
fessions. The reasons are obvious. While keep- 
ing the youthful drain on a stretch for years, the 
body is permitted, for want of physical exercise, to 
decline and become so debilitated, that when the 
diploma has been obtained, the student is a “ used 
up man,” the hopes of ambitious parents are for- 
ever blasted, and the doomed invalid drags out 
a short life of pain and anguish. 

Not so with those who work their way up in the 
world. The brain is relieved while the body is 
active and growing, and the body is resting while 
the brain is expanding. Thus, the whole man 
of the worker is well developed. 

In most Colleges, the habit of smoking or chew- 
ing tobacco is exceedingly prevalent, and most de- 
structive it is to these young men. Digestion be- 
comes impaired, the appetite is lost, medicines are 
swallowed, no mother or sister at hand to watch 
over him, and he sinks away before the morning’s 
sun opened or illumined his youthful mind. Then 
“an all wise Providence” is charged with his early 
death, while these causes are overlooked. The 
same indulgence in the use of tobacco by the labor- 
ing man, though always pernicious, is Jess injurious 











Ly 
than to the student, whose habits are sedentary, 
and who breathes only vitiated confined air. 

In view of these truths, is it not better to obtain 
a small library of choice books, at a small expense, 
and read and study them at home ! 

With a library at home, every member of the 
family may be benefited, while the student in Col- 
lege is alone benefited or injured. Look at Elihu 
Burritt, the learned Blacksmith, master of more 
languages than any college educated man in Amer- 
ica. He read and studied books at home. The 
same is true of thousands of others who now fill the 
most important places in life. 

Then buy books—work and study—study an 
work—work at your trade, on the farm, on lake, 
river or sea, Work and study—study and work, 
and your body and brain will become developed 
and enlarged, and your mind cultivated and ex- 
panded. Now is the time tg begin. 
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Proressor ANDERSON, THE JUGGLER is now snieinlionn 
our citizens with some of the most extraordinary experi- 
ments in necromancy. He is recently from Scotland, and 
appears to be a very scientific man. The New York Even- 
ing Post thus describes his first entertainment :— 

“It would be difficult to describe these experiments at 
length, but we may say that many of them were of a novel 
and ext dinary character. Those which struck us as the 
most curious, were the inexhaustible bottle, which furnishes 
liquors and wines enough, of all kinds, to supply a com- 
pany of returned Californians for a day, to say nothing of 
occasional glasses of soda water, milk, and epsom salts, 
which were poured from it as the audience required. But 
the most wonJerful part of this trick was, that the bottle 
was broken, and found to contain only two pocket hand- 
kerchiefs belonging to sume ladies of the company. Yet 
there was a hat, taken from a gentleman, which was as 
much of a horn of plenty as the bottle, for it gave forth 
endless quantities of bon-bons, bouquets, tin cups, and last 
of all, feathers enough to make a double bed. Seven half- 
dollars, collected from persons present, were placed in a 
box, which was locked and committed to the care of ene of 
the spectators, but speedily made their appearance, one by 
one, in a transparent box, which, attached to two long, slen- 
der strings, hung from the ceiling, vibrating slowly over the 
heads of the audiences. A vase of ink was turned into 
water, and water was turned into ink; innocent gold-fish 
were made to disgorge rings which, the moment before, 
had been fired out of a pistol; and a multitude of pocket 
handkerchiefs, gathered promiscuously round the room, 
were thrust into a basin and washed, taken out soaking, 
burnt to cinders over a spirit lamp, and then found neatly 
ironed and done up in a box which had stood alune on an 
isolated table all the while. Again, a gentleman deposited 
six watches, belonging to different members of the audi- 
ence, in a box, which he locked, and held on his head for 
safety, but at the report of a pistol, it was found that they 
had escaped from their hiding-place, and were hanging 
from the bottom of the chair on which he sat. The closing 
feat was the suspension of a little boy in the air with nothing 
to support him but a small stick about the size of a walking 
cane, on which one arm rested at the elbow, while the body 
was stretched out in a horizontal direction. The perform- 
ances were received with rounds of applause.” 

(These experiments in natural magic will serve as a cor- 
rective to those who pretend to believe all they see “ with 
their own eyes,” or all they hear “with their own ears,” 
which senses are frequently most egregiously deceived, 
Then the question arises,“ What shall we believe?” We 
answer, “That evidence which satisfies al the faculties, 
and that on/y which seems probable.”) 
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Grueral Patices. 


Tae Lawrvut Postace on ovr Journats.—({The follow- 
ing, from Wasuineron, will set this matter right with those 
who are yet unacquainted with the law. A few Postmas- 
ters have overcharged our subscribers. They will now 
refund. Every subscriber who has paid more than the rates 
herein specified, may collect, by law, such excess. 

The weight of our Journal is less than three ounces, when 
dry. We are entitled to a free exchange with ali newspa- 
pers and periodicals published daily, weekly, monthly, or 
quarterly.] 








Posr-Orrice DeraRTMENT, 
Appointment Office, Mugust 28, 1851. 

Saees nove ee your aw of the 27th pan 

together with a copy of the “ American Phrenological Jour- 
”, and the “* Wuter-Cure Journal.” 

lf the weight of these Journals do not exceed three ounces 
each, and are sent to actual and buna fide subscribers, they 
are subject to the following postages, viz :— 


For 50 miles or less............++++++ per quarter 1} cts. 
Over 50 miles, and not exceeding 300.......... ee Qt 
Over 300, and not exceeding 1,000....... ceccceee 32 
Over 1,000, and not excveding 2,000........... oe 5 
Over 2,000, and not exceeding 4,000............. 6} 
WEP EBED.. cc cosecccccccccccecescccccsecccsece 7t 


aan = all cases, to be paid in advance by sub- 

The wrapper forms no part of the : neither is post- 
age paid on it. Postmasters have the right to remove them 
from any papers received at their offices for delivery. Post- 
masters, in determining the weight of newspapers, are re- 
quired to weigh them when they are in a dry state. 

Very res ly, &c. 
Firz Henry Warren, 2d Ass’t P. M. Gen’s. 
Messrs. Fowiters & Wetws, New York city. 


To Susscrisers.—Some of our subscribers, who take 
all three of our Journals, have uested us 10 mail them 
allin one wrapper. This we cannot conveniently do, as we 
have a se set of subscription books for each Journal. 

We leavor to issue these Journals cr" and mail 
them in as rapid succession as possible, in 
them reach their di on or about the first of the 
month. A difference of a few days only should intervene 
between the reception of the three. [t would be impossi- 
ble for us to mail 70,000 copies in one day, therefore a brief 
intermission between the arrival of the and the last is 
unavoidable. 





Deats or Sytvester Granam.—The great pioneer of 
dietetic reform, and author of “Tae Science or Human 
Lirsg,” died at his residence in Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, on the llth of September. Few men have more 
faithfully served mankind. He lived to see the effects of 
his labors, and many of his reformatory opinions widely 
adopted in Europe and America. We will favor our read- 
ers with a more elaborate sketch of his character, life, and 
works in another number. 





Our Booxs tn [Lutno1s.—Ww. P. and L. W. Myers, of 
New Boston, [inois, are authorized agents for our Jour- 
nals, The Student, and our other publications. We have 
recently shipped a large quantity of our various books to 
these gentlemen, who will sell them at New York prices. 


Correction.—In the notice of the “ Eclectic Medical Col- 
lege,” of Cincinnati, in the September No., for “total num- 
ber of matriculations from 1845 to 1851, 105,” read 1,054. 


A. R. M.—We can furnish the second volume of Davis’ 
Great Harmonia. Price, $1. The postage, which must be 
paid, is 2U cents for 500 miles, and 40 cents not exceed- 

ae 1,500 miles. 


Pru Publications. 


ab as 

One of the most entertaining volumes ever presented to 
the American public. In it we have the “ Natural History” 
of almost every variety of insects, minutely described and 
illustrated. The work will fairly compete with any ‘* Girt- 
Boox” ever published. We make a brief extract :— 

“ Insect GravepiecEers.—The useful company of insect 
scevengers are the ‘Burying Beetles,’ so called from their 











| being accustomed to perform the office of grave-diggers to 





defunct frogs, birds, moles, ‘mice, and such small deer,’ 
whose bodies would else cumber the ground more exten- 
sively. We must inquire now into the ‘ burying beetle’s’ 
motive of incitement to its laborious occupation of inter- 
ment. It is not certainly the promotion of our sanatory 
benefit that the creature has in view ; neither, we suppose, 
has respect for the dead of their families much to do with 
its burial of animal remains. The incentive to the work is 
not to be found in mere love of labor, nor yet in love of 
self, but is, in fact, like the mainspring of various other in- 
sect actions of a parental character. Its eggs being first 
committed to the carchse, the beetle then proceeds to com- 
mit that to the earth, in order that, thus protected from pre- 
datory birds and foxes, it may afford provision for her young, 
as soon as, in the shape of larve, they come into existence. 
This most curious practice of instinctive sagacity was first 
noticed by a foreign naturalist, M. Gleditsch, who, having 
observed the mysterious disappearance of moles, laid upon 
the beds in his garden, discovered that beetles were the 
agents of their inhumation, effected for the pu: pose above- 
named. To watch their proceedings more narrowly, he put 
four of these insect grave-diggers into a glass vessel, half 
filled with earth, on the surface of which were laid two dead 
frogs. Of these, one was interred in less than twelve 
hours—the other on the third day. He then introduced a 
dead linnet, on which the beetles were speedily engaged. 
They began their operations by pushing out the earth from 
under the body, so as to form a cavity for its reception ; and 
it was curious to see the efforts which they made, by drag- 
ging from below at the feathers of the bird, to pull it into 
its grave. The male, having driven the female away, con- 
tinued to work alone for five hours, He lifted up the bird, 
changed its place, turned and arranged it in its grave, from 
time to time coming out of the hole, mounting on the car- 
case, treading it under foot; and then again retiring below 
to draw it toa greater depth. At length, wearied appar- 
ently with this incessant labor, he came forth and laid his 
head upon the earth beside the bird, without the smallest 
motion, for a full hour, as if to rest; then again crept under 
the earth. The next day, in the morning, the bird was an 
inch and a half below the surface of the ground, and the 
trench remaining open; the corpse seemed as if laid out 
upon a bier, ded by a part of mold. In the 
evening it had sunk half an inch lower, and in another day 
the work was completed, and the bird covered. Other 
dead animals being added, the four beetles, in fifty days, in- 
terred no less than twelve bodies in the narrow cemetery 
allotted for their work.” 








The Great Hi ia, Volume2. The Teacher. By An- 
prew Jackson Davis. Boston: B. B. Mussey. 

This volume contains chapters on “ My Early Experience,” 
“My Preacher and his Church,” “The True Reformer,” 
“ Philosophy of Charity,” “ Individual and Social Culture,” 
“The Mission of Women,” “The True Marriage,” “ Moral 
Freedom,” “Philosophy of Immortality,” “The Spirit’s 
Destiny,” “ Concerning the Deity.” 

[lt is unnecessary for us to speak of the style, or the mat- 
ter of Mr. Davis’ writings, as they are too well-known to 
require it. They have been lavishly praised and must vir- 
ulently attacked, and in this day of conflicting opinions and 
independence of expression, it is, perhaps, better to submit 
a new work of a well-known author to the criticism of the 
reading public without note or comment. The price of 
this volume is one dollar, and the postage under 500 miles 
twenty cents, and must be prepaid. It may be ordered from 
the Journal office.) 


The Pocket ion for Machinists, Mechanics, and En- 


gineers. By Oxiver Byrne, Editor of the “ Diction 
of Machines, Sagiue-wook, end Engineeri : 


hed with th ings, illustrat 
etc., embellished with three Stee! Engravings, ill ve 
of the Steam Engine. Pocketform, price, $1. New York: 

Dewitt & Davenport. 

In the prospectus the publishers say :—From the applica- 
tion tha’ are almost daily made for a book which might 
with propriety be termed an Engineer’s and Mechanic’s 
Companion, the publishers believe they have materially sub- 
served the interests of a large class of persons, by thus sup- 
plying a want which was extensively felt. It is true, there 
were already in the market two or three works which pur- 
ported to furnish the necessary information, but it was 





urged by applicants, when this was suggested to them, that 
the works in question were not brought down to the pres- 
ent day ; that they contained many things now superseded, 
while they were also deficient in many of those improve- 
ments and discoveries in the application of the sciences, 
which mark the onward progress of the genius of the mind. 

(This work may be obtained through the mail, or at the 
office of this Journal.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE STUDENT. 
A FAMILY MISCELLANY AND MONTHLY SCHOOL READER, 
N, A. CALKINS, EDITOR. 

This work is published monthly, containing thirty-two 
large octavo pages, illustrated with numerous engravings. 
Its object is the Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Improve- 
ment of Youth; and, being adapted to every member of the 
family, from the child just learning to read to the aged sire, 
it is emphatically the Family Periodical for every parent 
who desires an interesting, instructive, and valuable work 
to render home attractive, and to awaken and foster a love 
for useful knowledge in the minds of his children. 

It embraces articles on the Natural Sciences, Physiology, 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Botany, Geolo- 
gy, and the important discoveries in each: also History, 
Biography, Travels, Poetry, Phonography, and Music. The 
sciences are clothed in familiar and popular language ; his- 
tory is made interesting; valuable lessuns are given in 
biography ; natural history of beasis, birds, insects, and 
fishes is made instructive; in short, it contains encourage- 
ment and instruction for all, while it aims to be the Cuzar- 
EST and MOsT Userut Famity Periopicat in AMERICA. 


Terms, in Apvance:—Single copy, $1 00; five copies, 
00; fifteen copies, one year, $10 06. . 
Please address all letters, post-paid, to FOWLERS AND 
WELLS, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 
READ WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 
variety, which will 
Its moral 








York Tribune, 

The editor of The Student has marked out an original 
plan, more comprehensive than that of other juvenile maga- 
zines ; for his magazine, while intelligible to the y > is 
not exclusively for —_ but is adapted to the culire fem. 
ily.— The Independent, New York. 

The Student is not only one of the cheapest, but also one 
of the best family periodicals America.— Democratic 
R tor, Hamilton, Ohio. 

‘or the use of and the instruction and amuse- 
— of = young, The Student has no superior.— Badiston 
lemocr: 





Tae Parenooeicat Casinet, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau- 
street, New York, contains Busts and Casts from the heads 
of the most distinguished men that ever lived ; also, Skulls, 
human and animal, from all quarters of the globe—includ- 
ing Egyptian Mummies, Pirates, Robbers, Murderers, and 
Thieves ; also, numerous Paintings and Drawings of cele- 
brated individuals, living and dead ; and is always free to 
visitors. 

Professional Examinations, with written and verbal de- 
scriptions of character, given when desired, including di- 
rections as to the most suitable occupations, the selection 
of partners in business, congenial companions for life, etc., 
etc., all of which will be found highly useful and interesting. 

These menial portraits are becoming almost as common 
and indispensable as a daguerreotype of the outer man, 
while, as a guide to self-improvement and success in life, 
they are invaluable. 

Strangers and citizens will find the Phrenological Museum 
an agreeable place to visit, as it contains many rare curiosi- 
ties. Phrenoiogical Examinations, with Charts, will be 
made at all hours, when desired. Written descriptions of 
character promptly prepared. Our office is in Clinton Hall, 
131 Nassau-street. Fowters anp Wes, Phrenologists 
and Publishers. 





To Pustisuers.—Witiusm J. Baner, 201 WiitiaM- 

Srreet, New York, invites the attention of Publishers 

and others, who are in want of Srereoryrine, to his 

assortment of the NEWEST STYLES OF TYPES, and to his 

facilities pag iy bP 

“eg lnk Reap ta nS ory in 
executed 


the utmost promptness. oct 2 
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Weoer’s Anatromicat ATLas OF THE aa Homan 
Bopy, Naroaat Size.—W. Exvicorr & Co., No. 59 Beek- 
man-street, New York, have a and republished 
from the original German edition (the only American edi- 
Cou) the coven endive Eyuree, contained in first of the 
above-named oe 


valuable by Professor 
of the Royal 4g a University, Fagperix 


hee Figu ao Gas Sa, es ee 
un, res |, K, 

wate and aptestet arteries, are accurately colored from the original 

copy, and the whole work, with a comprehensive “ Explan- 


ation, 
style of Maps, at the following prices :— 
Fig. A. Male adult Skeleton, front view, single 





copies, si wos PITTTITITTIT TTT 1 50 
aaas osplon seeeegapescesees % 3 
Fig. 8. Male adult Skeleton, = behind, single 
ag ye Ceedecccecdcoeccocesovece .2 
copies, plain, mounted............++++ 
Fig. C. First body of ya front view, sin- 
gle plain, in sheets .... 2... .ceecee eee eens 1530 
copies, plain, mounted............+-++- 25 
Second body of aga behind, 
m1. les, plain, in sheets ..........0.-seeeeee 150 
8 copies, plain, mounted...........-..- 250 
ring bp be of Muscles, from view, single 
copies [ate tage =! a danknenaneonaneneantass 13 
pig. Fe second: Body of Man ey behind, vrs 
ery Siete se 2 50 
Fig. G. Th ly of Muscles front view, single 
copies, ~— 150 
3 an 2 50 
se co} 250 
is. lL. First 
view, single copies, colored, in sh 4-4 
gare Suet theme conaie copies, colored, in sheets. 2 50 
Single copies, colored, mounted............+. 3 50 
Fig. L. Third general view of Blood-vessels and 
et py 2= 
15 00 
25 00 





Morpny’s Setr-Seatine, Avvertisine Envetorss, No. 
257 Broapway, New York, orrostre Tae City Hatu.— 
the 


su! " ting of all So ay 
see this advertisement, feels none of that hesitation wi 
which a new article is tt before the public. The ex- 


beauti- 
lored, or plain, thi ae affording perfect se- 
Tnvelepes exanst be opened without being de- 

stroyed. 


Neither wax nor wafers are required to seal them. 

4th. U Gas mnisuarvinge Of © beter Gao coal tncares tie 
immediate return to the sender, instead of being buried 
months in the Dead Letter Office. 

Sth. The \)—~ eerie 
price as plain ones. 

6th. Each letter mailed is a most offective advertisement, 
sure to attract the attention 


velopes of the usual size, either white or baff, of good pe- 
per, and made as above, with name address, &c. 





Prices of Dies. Prices of Envelopes made 
20 letters or less...... St as above. 
20 to BO... ..eseceeeee 5 00) 1,000,......... sevens $400 
BO 00 4D. . eee cecenees QUOO.. 02. ceeeee ee 750 
40 10 60... ... ces eees 8 00 | 3,000......... ccc. cee. 10 50 
GO ta BO... 6. cece wees 10 00 | 4,000..........eeeeee +13 00 
80 to 100... .. cee cee 12 00 | 5,000,,...... seeecnee 15 00 
When it is not convenient to forward amount of order 
mail or ex a to table New York 
Rouse will be sufficient. All orders will meet with prompt 
attention if addressed, WILLIAM MURPHY, 


257 Kroadway. 
i a mens will be sent on application to any part 
of the United States. 
A liberal discount made to Stationers and Postmasters.— 
Oct. It. 


Setrno’s Anatesty Leo—Made solely by Wm. Seipxo, 
24 New Y continues to 


ten years; and from his long experience in 
Eu this country, now Over twenty-two years. All 

ve the misfortune to lose a limb, may rely upon ob- 
taining the best substitute the w affords. 

Also, Seurno’s Agtiriciat Hawn, an entirely new and 
py pe 9 ey ty ya oe wearer 
can open ut —- grasp, Further 
tion, personally or by letter, PAT attended to.—my6t 


82 Caedsthadeenn.~eusenban? Union Association— 
shoes, and gaiters at retail and wholesale prices. oly. 





Cenrrat Meptcat Cotteor, Rocurster, New Yorx.— 
The next Annual Course of Lectures in this Institution will 
commence on the first  eayny | in November, 1851, and con- 
tinue sixteen weeks. This is an Eclectic School, eat, Genin 


various medical practices 
from each liberally, with the exercise of 
al pea ayy and adopting only the sargsT and 
sose agencies for the treatment and removal of disease. 

FPacutty.—L, ©. Dolley, M. D., Professor of Anatomy 
and O pan Surgery, Levi Reuben, M. D., Professor of 
and Pathology, Orin Davis, M. D., Professor of 
D., Professor of Theory and 

Diseases, W. W. Hadley, 

M. D., ‘ey of Materia Medica, Therapeutics, and Phar- 

K. Eaton, M. D., Professor of Chemistry - Fo- 

renal i Medicines, J. A Tilden, M. D., of An- 
atomy and Surgical Prosector, o N. Jones, Janitor. 

Foneae DerartMent.—Mrs, L. N. Fowler, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children. 
Mrs. Fowler will render her pupils — assistance they 
may wish in attaining a t! knowledge of Anatomy. 
The ladies’ dissecting room will be under her charge. 

This Institution has now, longer than any other medical 
school, admitted ladies to full and equal privileges for the 
study of medicines. <= | ladies have attended, and the 
following, having complied with the requiremects, and sus- 
tained strict examination = the various - ents, 
have obtained the d ‘owler, of 
New York City, Mrs. 
Water-Cure N 
the Physicians to lockley ao Philadelphia. 

a —Six lect d daily, and will 

pote give each branch the number required 
by ity ene extent. Each professor will subjact 
the class to uent and rigid examinations, in order to im- 
press the know communicated more deeply upon the 
mind of the student, and at tha same time enable the teacher 
to ascertain whether he has thoroughly comprehended it: 

Fees.—Aggregate cost of Professors’ tickets, $60; Demo®- 
strators fee, $5; Matriculation fee, $5 ; Graduation fee, $15- 





For fuather culars, address W. W. Hapuey, M. D.» 
Dean of the Faculty, Rochester, New York.—Oct. 2t. 
Cioraine. Immense Stock or Sprinec anp ScMMER 


Croruine at Boots anp Fosrer’s Fasnionas_e CLOTHING 
EsTastisament, 27 CouRTLANDT-STREET, BETWEEN THE 
Western anv Mercuants’ Hore.—WuHovesace anv Re- 
TalL.— subscribers have now on hand one of the 
and most desirable assortments of Spring and Summer 
Cioraine ever before exhibited in this city. Their stock 
consists in part of dress and frock coats ; sack, business, and 
ences am ts and vests of all the various styles and 
latest and ri patterns; dressing gowns; shirts; draw- 
ss cravats; gloves; hosiery, handkerchiefs, &c. Also, 
olen ene ent of blankets, and all the styles of gous 
sui to the California trade. The manufacturing d 
partment being under their own supervision, they feel the 
ee pn cheapness, they are without a 
gentlemen visiting 


ual in every respect to the best custom work, 
ae SS expense. , 
holesale — aabie suena ——— 
SS so most : seasonable st ane 
they are ph 4 Hy be be- 
low thuse of any other establishment in this city. prea be 
py pte fe will be freely exch: 
they do not fit, and article cumentabe geoltes 
represented. 
uit Sorts furnished to order at a few hours’ notice, and 
Milo ee ee ee 
H, L, FO —Oct. 3t 





Eciectic Mepicat Instirore, Chartered in 1845. Total 
No. of Matriculants from 1845 to 1851, 1,054.—The seventh 
winter session of this Col ‘= commence on the first 
Monday of November, 1851, and continue four months 
The chairs Cag A the Faculty wit be arranged as follows :—I. 
G. Jones, M. D., Professor of and Practice of Medi- 
ig ics Newiow, M. D., Proffessor of Surgery; B. tee 

M. Da Professor of Obstetrics ———— Woman 

and Pathological Anatomy; J. R. Buchanan M. D.. Profes. 

sor of Physiology, and Institutes of Medicines; L. E. Jones, 

of Materia Medica, and utics and 

Medical iy J. Milton Sanders, M. D., essor of 

Chemistry, Phersiecy, ead Tontesiegy; O. E. Newton, M. D., 
Demonstrator of Anatomy and Surgicol Professor. 

A gratuitous prelim course of lectures will com- 


mence on the second Monday in October. All the same 
time ere Sees om be opened, with every 





material 

be had fn abundance, and furnished at rate suficent — 
sonable to oe anvely Rr casey outent. 
costs from $2 to $2 50 per -— -~ 
rival in the ci vey for mulch Jom Stnen Prof.’ RNa aah 

ity w at of R. t. 
on Seventh-ireet, between Vine and Race. further 
address Dr. 4 
- D., Dean, Cincinuati.—Sept. 2t. cman 





A New Invention.—A Patent 
of Buffalo, Se 


The ob; of this notice is to call the attention of those 
in in the subject, and to request that they will farnish 
without name in full, date, and place of birth 
of themselves, their father, grandfather, &c., and as far 


—— collected, and to make a book of 
iy. 

A very large Genealogical Tree, 8 by 10, is already made 
- after the famous oak of H i—as 





Bucwanan’s JournnaL or Man, monthly, 32 
ee gg ee advance—bi oa 
per annum in advance; six numbers of 32 pages, and 

six of 96 each, making 708 per annum. 
Poh — July, 1 1, to Jt July, 1852, will continue 
t new veries in ParenoLoey, 
Euonneees, 4, Puystoenomy, forming a 
original system of Angee es and will survey 
an “et — great spiritual and humanitarian _ 
Specimen numbers freel am 
iy se sent by mail. Volume Ist, containing x 
lustrati © showing the new pen og ort Pine, 4 
_ be sent by mailfor $2. Address the editor, 
Dr. J..R. Buchahan, Cincinnati.—Sept. 2t. 





i 


Tae Warer-Coure Jovurnat.—A New Volume of thi 
- The Phil- 


Journal of heaith ” commenced in July, 1851 

osophy and Practice of ne and Anat- 
omy of the Human ~~? 2 pe seaglae the 
Chemistry of Life, and other matters 


relating to 
Health, and Happiness, will be — in this Journal. We 
believe that man may prolong his life much beyond the 
number of years usually attained. We propose to show 
how. Published monthly, at One Dollar a year, in advance. 
Please address all 


letters, 
FOWLERS & W LLS, 131 Nassau-st., N. Y. 





Acents Wantep.—A few young men are wanted to can- 
vass for mericah and Water-Cure Jour- 
nals, and the Stydent. These works are universally popu- 
ie, fed say ent oS oe Dae ity, cannot 
fail of & profitable business. We will also furnish 
Sp agents with our books, on the most liberal terms. 
‘or 


FOWLERS & ILLS, 131 Nassau-st., N. Y. 





Buaxe’s Patent Fire-proor Paint.—The and 
only genuine that can be sold or used without in- 
fringing my Patent, and in afew months after 
plied, turns to sLaTe Or stone, forming acom ENAMEL 
Or COAT OF MAIL, over EF covered, defiance 
It has now been in use over 


Boake faba foot 


Boston Femate Mepicat Scuoot, conducted by the Fe- 
Education Socie' 


male Medical The seventh term will 
commence on Wednesday, Nov. 5, 1851, and continue three 
) wan, S the to be had at $2 
ean be obtained po the ° x Gitsert, Pres- 
ident, Samurt rcory, Secretary, Cornhill, 

. ’ Boston, 
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